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PACKARD:MOTOR: CARRIAGES 


Ce works of taste must 
bear a price in propor 
ton Lo the skill, ime, expense 
and risk attending their inven- 
tion and manufacture. Those 
things called dear are, when 
justly estimated, the cheapest. 
They are attended with much 
less profit to the artist than 
those which everybody calls 
cheap. C_A disposition 
Jor cheapness and not for 
excellence of workmanship 
is the most frequent and cer- 
fain cause of the decay and 
destruction of arts and manu: 


factures, —RUSKIN 


CAsh the man 


who owns one 


Packard 2-38 Coupe 


PACKARD: MOTOR: CAR: COMPANY: DETROIT 
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House Designs 3 Landscape Architecture ee 


| TP this heading are grouped the announcements of architects. books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply sys- 








tems. Through the Home Service Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. Particulars and special advertising 
rates will be sent on request. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Tiga) (Before Building You Should Have This Book 


A number of illustrations of artistic and comfortable homes of practically 
every size and style. Innumerable valuable ideas and suggestions. 
Sook, ‘‘Modern Dwellings,’? 9x12 in., 150 illustrations BOTH 
($3,000 to $50,000) floor plans and exteriors... .$1.50 t $2 00 
A number of special blue prints for medium cost houses + 00 s 
The Latest Ideas in Georgian, Colonial, English, Bungalow, etc. 
BARBER & RYNO (Geo. F. Barber & Co.), Architects. 
Management of J. H. Ryno, Knoxville, Tenn. 





New Picturesque Cottages, Designs from $3500 up. By mail $1.00, 
Book of Bungalows, One and One and a Half Story, $1000. By mail $2.00. 
Camps, Cabins and Shacks, Designs from $300 up. By mail $1.00. 


Picturesque Suburban Houses, Designs from $3000 up. By mail $2.00. 
The four books sent at one time, $5.0 


#. E. Holman Co., 1020-H Chestnut St., -s 

















“HOMES OF CHARACTER” 


A WONDERFUL BOOK ON HOMEBUILDING 
CONTAINING 
128 New House Plans (costing $500 to $15,000). 
354 Illustrations of Interiors, Exteriors and Furnishings. 
11 Color Plates of Interiors. 
150 Pages of Articles on a to Finance, Plan, Build and 
Equip your New Hom 
320 Paaas Bound in Cicth" with Art Cover. 
THE MOST COMPLETE BOOK FOR HOMEBUILDERS 
EVER | UBLISHED. COSTING OVER $7000.00 TO C »MPILE. 


All the above sent prepaid for $1.00. Just pin a dollar bill to 
his advertisement and mail to us today and this Handsome 
Book will be sent you at.once prepaid. Sample pages 2c stamp. 


The JOHN HENRY NEWSON CO., Architects, 1028 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 











REAL ESTATE 











OMES of the better sort for the dis- 
criminating, in Leonia, N. J., New 
York’s Ideal Suburb. 


Pictures and plans 
sent upon request. Prices from $5,000 up. 


THE LEONIA HEIGHTS LAND CO. 
! 47 West 34th Street New York City 






































SUBURBAN HOUSES ** 


A most and hand: ly illustrated book designed to 
solve your building proposition. 9x12 inches. 150 illustrations 


Colonial, _—— Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other styles of Archi- 
tecture. General specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. 
Estimates of cost. Exterior and interior views, first and second floor plans with 
all dimensions. Large half-tone illustrations, and all designs carefully selected. 


Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $1.50 Prepaid 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St,, New York City 
OR LEADING BOOK SELLERS 


‘COUNTRY AND 
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t tate | PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES Fits* of\ion noe eno cei THE OLOEST REL HOUSE IN THIS LINE 
emon a | tone outs ond Goce glows, wit beiof description of « care fully, se costed THE NEWEST PLANS AND DESIGNS 
* ARRESTS t ents. t 0 
Signed foc axy cents’ wen, toacli fer 41.00, In onder 0 interest poe, BUNGALOW PLANS AND BOOKS 

















‘At Scarsdale’ Station. 


A distinctive community of attractive homes 

An intinite variety of charming building sites 

Al! improvements; half hour electric trains 
Advantageous terms; assistance for home prea 


503 F < 
; et, 7 











(UNIQUE ISLAND CAMP IN WISCONSIN 


This complete and fully equipped camp and summer 

me, a night’s ride from Chicago, consists of 2,000 
acres, with many lakes which have been stocked with fish. 

On “The Island’’ are buildings for every purpose, fully 
furnished. Farm buildings and guides’ quarters are on 
the main land. Telephone and telegraph connections. 

The camp lies adjacent to the Wisconsin Forest Re- 
Serve Region. For full particulars, write, Mansfield 
Ferry, 33 Nassau Street, New York. 











1 am selling a limited number for $1.00. I have been the architect for 
agreat many homes and public buildings during my 23 years’ experience 
--i can help = rs your building problems. 

B. WATERHOUSE, Architect . 
National peak Sie PASSAIC, N. J. 








Send 
6 cen's for 


fan Shop Supplement 
Eighteen novel and varied designs, 
ROLLIN S. TUTTLE, Box 3242, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Livable In answer to this month’s ad 


I will sell my 50 cent book for 25¢ 


Forty plans and pictures all 
charming, conve>ient and indi- 
vidual. Houses from $1000 
=m to $8000. I bel: ve you will 
like my plans. Write me. 






































Mr. E.S. 
Chiid, 
Architect, 
announces 
“COLONIAL 
HOUSES,” a 
collection 
of designs 
in that ever 
beautiful 
style, with 
- floor plans 
ee to meet 
modern requirements. This book illustrates houses ranging in cost 
from $5,000 to $30.000 and shows perspectives and gives descriptions 
and estimates. Price $2 by express prepaid. Address E. S. CHILD, 
Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City. 
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Send $1.00 for Bungalowcraft post-pa.u. 
It costs no more to build the pretty ones. 
THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CoO. 
507 Chamber of Commerce Los Angeles, Cal. 








STANLEY’S HINGES 


The Standard of Quality the 
world over. Before buying the 
Hardware for your new home, 
write for booklet “Properly Hung 
Doors.” ania 
Department “‘K.” 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain : Connecticut 

























STILLWELL 


CAUiroRNA bungalow 


Homes 


Scientifically Planned 
Artistic, Comfortable 
For Any Climate 


Solve the High-Cost- 
of-Building and 
Servant Problems. 


“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES” 


































10 ROOMS 50 ideal ho — Price 50c 
$4500 sWEST COAST BUNGALOWS. see 
sive homes. to —F rice 2Uc 

P MeO Ue | “LITTLE BUNGALOWS’ 
28 perfect little homes, $300 to $1400—Price 25c 






Photos, floor plans, descriptions of 128 ideal homes. 
Spode 5 Boo ks sent Postpaid for One Dollar. 
E. W. LLWELL & CO., Architects 

sisn ie Bidg., Los Angeles 
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New Devices 99 


| Metropolitan Shops 


Household Utilities 








appropriate for such reading notes. All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. The department is used primarily for small adver- 


T= department combines one of the established features of THe House Beautirut known as “In Metropolitan Shops,” with advertising that is 


tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 








Annual Sale 
At “The Linen Store” 


At our Annual January Sales it has 
been our custom to select certain lines 
and make important reductions. 

In addition to these important reductions 
this year we will allow an extra 10% on 
every article in our entire range of House- 
keeping Goods. 

The Sale includes Table Linens, Bed 
Linens, Towels, Bed Coverings, Lingerie, 
Neckwear, Women’s Outer Garments, etc, 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention 
James McCutcheon & Co. 
5th Ave., 33d and 34th Sts., New York 











Your Grandfather 


Family Portraits, from daguerreotypes, 
tintypes, old photographs, etc., done in 


She Copley: Prints 


Particulars in Picture Catalogue, which is 
sent for 25 cents; 400 illustrations, 


CURTIS & CAMERON 


433 Pierce Building BOSTON 





“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic Seience 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. Bulle- 
tins: “Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,” 42 pp., ill., 10 
conts. ‘‘Food Values,”—practical dietetics, 32 pp., 13 ill., 10 cents. 

American School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ili 


Qos Frans Middelkoop 
) Dutch Antiquities 


rece?) * 
19 East 16th Street 
Established 1889 Rew york 














EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 























To individuals tne name of the retail shop in New York 
or elsewhere will be promptly furnished; to dealers the 
name of the manufacturer or importer. We invite the 
opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them 
what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay. A 
Stampep anp Appressep ENVELOPE For Repry must Ac- 
company Att Inouirizs. Appress “The Information 
Bureau,” Tue House Beautirut, 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 








HE housekeeper instinctively turns to the 

linen supplies for the house during this 

month of snow. Everything worth while in 
linen is on display at the shops, so her task is 
not only lightened, but her taste is gratified in 
any direction she may turn. All the flax-pro- 
ducing nations contribute to her needs, and de- 
signers each year give to the weaver new and 
fresh designs. While the plain and fine stripe 
and block pattern are still used, there are ex- 
clusive designs which are popular, such as “Wheat 
and Poppies,” “Laurel with Lattice,” “Anthemion 
and Laurels,” and a wonderful one of “Tulips.” 
The napkins, of course, carry out the same design 
in sizes from 15 by I5 inches to 26 by 26 inches, 
and 29 by 29 inches. 22 by 22 seems the size 
most called for. 


HE tea cloths are much ornamented with 
embroidery and inserts of lace, bordered with 
Cluny. The Madeira work seems very popu- 
lar. One set of Chinese willow work was cleverly 
done, and with pleasing effect. It is the old story 
of the willow ware, and is embroidered in two 
shades of blue on white linen. There are tray- 
cloths, scarfs and the centerpiece and sets to 
match. There are also beautifully colored bor- 
dered breakfast sets in woven designs. These 
are in green and blue and brown and most attract- 
ive and desirable. 
— 
N COVERING our tables we naturally look 
for the china and glass to set it properly. 
For the dinner with the long damask cloth, 
we find service plates in every variety of design 
and color, many of which we have spoken of 
before. Among these, are favorite Jungle Plates 
in soft, old colors, but for the new we must have 
the glass service plate, the rock crystal, being the 
finest and most beautiful. Imagine being seated 
before this delicate cut crystal plate with the 
bell-shaped goblet, and the different wine glasses 
in this same pattern at the side. The oysters are 
to be served in the crystal basin, and then the 
small crystal plate for soup when the service 
plate is removed. We have seen nothing so re- 
fined or exclusive as this. The fish may come in 
on the Royal Copenhagen set made for Queen 
Catherine, and the meats be served on Spode or 
Davenport in .quaintest of shapes, but nothing 
will impress you like the opening of the scene 
with the fine crystal. The salad course will be 
served with a glass fork and spoon from a glass 
bowl on to flat, clear plain glass plates. And this 
removed, we come again to color for dessert, the 
finest being old crown Sévres with gilt coat of 
arms or monograms. The after dinner coffees 
are the same. All these various table furnishings 
are at the command of our readers. 


4 
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OU will be surprised with the serving of the 

oysters—to have the condiments, six in all, 

passed in small cut-glass bottles with silver 
stopples and handles, resting on a silver tray in 
form of a shallow boat, each little bottle having 
the name of contents in silver tracing about the 
neck. This is a Seventeenth Century bit, but it 
is to be had if spoken for in time. 


lv 


Wall Coverings, Furniture 
Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on Request 


Ja 
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A Book on Home 
Beautifying Free 


It describes and illustrates the proper 
methods of finishing floors, interior 
woodwork and furniture. The home 
owner and builder finds it full of help- 
ful ideas for beautifying the home. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


comes in 17 shades—for the 
artistic coloring of all wood. 
With it inexpensive soft 
woods can be finished as at- 
tractively as hard wood. /f 
you are building, write and 
tell us what woods you are 
using and we will send 
you panels finished the 
Johnson way. 


S.C. Johnson & Son 


| 
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BOWDOIN ano MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 


The Shopping Guide 


Combining interesting notes on 
things seen in Metropolitan Shops 
with a department for advertisers 
using small space and desiring posi- 
tion alongside reading matter. Spe- 
cial value for the advertiser, reliable 
information for the reader. 


For rates and particulars address Walter 
C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The House Beautiful 











anese Garden Constructor 


“The Fall contract will be made at once at reasonable terms” 
T. R. OTUKA, 414 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





Sketch of the Fireplace de- 
signed and erected by us in 
the Studio of J. C. Leyen- 
decker, Esq., New York. 
We have a splendid collec- 
tion of Fireplaces modeled 
in Pompeian Stone. Origin- 
al designs promptly and 
carefully followed. 

Our large illustrated Cat- 
alogue F, full of home and 
garden ornament sugges- 
tions, sent free. 


THE ERKINS 
STUDIOS 


The Largest Manufacturers 
of Ornamental Stone 
220 Lexington Ave., New York 
Factory: Astoria, L. 1. 
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Get Rid of Sparrows—Native Birds Will Return 
The Dodson Trap Catches Sparrows 


Successful everywhere. One man writes; ‘I caught 
between 75 and 100 sparrows the first day.’ This trap 
works all the time. Remove birds once a day. 
ish the quarrelsome sparrow and attract 
ournative birds to your grounds. Put up 
Dodson Bird-houses - designed and built on the 
experience of 18 years’ study of birds. 
Purple Martin Bluebird House. 
House. 3 stories and Solid oak, cypress 
attic; 26 rooms. Price shingles and copper 
$12, f. 0. b., Chicago. coping. Price $5, f. 
With all copper top,$15. o.b., Chicago. 
DODSON SPARROW TRAP 
Galvanized wire, 36x18x12 inches. Price, in- 
cluding receiving box, $5, f. o. b., Chicago. 
This trap has adjustable needle points at the 
mouth of each of the two funnels. Sparrows 
can't get out. 
Sheltered Automatic Feeding Table, 36, 
or with all copper roof, $7.50, f. o. b., Chicago. 
A Feeding Shelf for $1.50. These Food Houses 
and Shelves save the lives of many birds in 
winter. Set out some for the birds’ sake. 





Wren House, Solid 
Gas, cypress shin- 
gles, ar ag coment 





7 
Write for Mr. Dodson’s,Book About Birds. Free-—Address 


JOSEPH_H. DODSON, 1220 Association Building, Chicago, Ill, 
(Mr. Dodson is a Director of the Illinois Audubon Society) 




















ADVERTISING VALUE 
AT PAR 


THE attitude of the reader is vital. |% 

Advertising worth par is space in 
a magazine taken and read for itself |¢ 
—a magazine that has a distinct aim 
}] and justifies its existence every issue. 
Read what this man writes our editor: [4 


“| have just finished reading your May issue 
from cover to cover, and think jt contains more 
real architectural common sense than! ever before 
saw collected together. Yours truly, 


(Signed) LOUIS S. COX. 
Cox Farms, Methuen, Mass. 


Don’t you want your advertising to 
be examined and read in that spirit ? 
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FRANCIS HOWARD 


5 W. 28th St., N. Y. City 
Pedestals, Fonts, Vases, Statuary 
GARDEN DECORATOR 
Send 25c. for Booklet 
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EUROPE, AFRICA 
Best automobile roads in the world. 

Moto Wild, weird, fascinating scenery. The Tou rs 
“THE GARDEN OF ALLAH’”’ 

Motoring in Italy and Touraine; Easter in Rome; six girls. Highest 


6 
Wonderful “Motor Flight,” Algeria, Tunisia 
lure of the DESERT in March. 
Teference. MISS WELDON, Murray Hill Hotel, New York. (g) 








Antique, Colonial, Modern Brass 
or Wrought-iron to fit any size or 
design of fireplace. 

ae Catalog Free 

escribes the famous Jaekson Ventilating Grate. The open 


ANDIRONS 


five heating on two fioors. Also other Fireplace Fixtures. 
EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., Inc. 
Specialists in Fireplace Construction 
52 North Beekman St., New York 











N THE linen for beds, we tind pillow linens 
I and sheetings by the yard, as well as those 
made up by our best manufacturers. Some 
are merely hemmed, others hemstitched, and 
many embroidered in heavy Irish or French, or 
the lighter Madeira. There are all sizes. The 
plain hem seems more appropriate for cotton 
than the hemstitched. The French style of mak- 
ing cases is to open at the back—a very good 
idea to follow. 


N TOWELS, there is the plain and figured 
damask. The fancy damask figures, by the 
yard. The huckaback in all sizes and prices. 

No fringed towels are used now. Plain hemmed 
or hemstitched, embroidered ends. The small 
guest towels are often worked in monograms 
with colors, but the texture of the linen is more 
considered than the work. 

—— 

MPORTED dimity and piqué bedspreads are 
much used. Some of them are scalloped 
’round the edge, but most of them are plain. 

The crochet spreads are also used, and there are 
the filet on net, which are beautiful, as well as 
very expensive. The blankets are as soft as 
down. They are bound with a three-inch silk 
binding. Some of the plaid blankets are very 
handsome. 
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HERE is every variety of tea-sets, from 

which it is difficult to choose. Some pride 

themselves on serving tea in the inherited 
old pieces which is a most entertaining way, but 
the old is now reproduced so well that it is wiser 
to keep the old in the cabinet and use the new 
for service. At one shop the old is reproduced 
exactly. At another we find the newest in Japa- 
nese wares, most attractive in design and color, 
and such beautiful trays are displayed. The Ja- 
panned, the lacquered, the carved wood, stained 
in colors, the painted wood, in green ground 
with peacocks and birds of plumage vying with 
the flowers, and the mahogany inlaid, and the 
wicker with glass, under which is brocade, old 
lace, pieces of tapestry, samplers, and rare bits of 
every description. The solid silver and the Shef- 
field are standard, of course. 


“= 
AMPS are still made with the shades carry- 
ing out the design and colors. One dainty 
lamp of Lowestoft had a shade of the same 
design, making a most unusual piece. The Ala- 
baster vases of our grandmother's day are being 
sought for the lamp foundation and very beauti- 
ful they are. Beautiful Alabaster bowls are im- 
ported to use in the indirect lighting. The Per- 
sian and old Japanese and Chinese vases and 
jars are most artistic, with the shades carried out 
in the same tones. A pair of tall bronze lamps, 
once used as pulpit lamps in a city church, are 
being converted into wonderful mantel lamps, the 
wire passing through the metal. Just the round 
cut-glass globe that was used is still retained, 
buc a softened light is produced by some method 
of lining the glass. Wicker hanging lamps for 
dens and halls are lined with colored silks and 
cretonnes which give a pleasant effect. 


4 
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HERE is an afternoon tea table displayed 

at one shop which is interesting. It is made 

of the ash, stained brown, with an open- 
work wicker insertion around the side, this wicker 
work being of the natural cream color. There is 
a small half circle cut out of the table in order 
for the hostess to place her chair in the curve, 
making it more convenient to serve her guests. 
The convenience of it makes a strong appeal to 
one. 























KARL KIPP 
at The Tookay Shop in East Aurora, N. Y., makes 
hand-wrought things of beauty and lasting worth 
for a few discriminating Fi waey 


The Nut Set illustrated here is entirely hand- 
wrought. The large Bowl is 9 inches in diameter, 
and the individual Bowls are 434 inches. The 
Ladle is in one piece and has the Tookay mark in 
the handle. Each piece is wonderfully colored. 
The price is $18.00, Express Prepaid. 


Write for Tookay Booklet. 
Address KARL KIPP 
The Tookay Shop East Aurora, N. Y. 














Bronze Memorials 


Tablets, Bas- Reliefs, Statues, Doors, Bank 
Grilles, Rails, Etc. 


Original Designs in any size Send for illustrated Catalogue C 


T. F. McGann & Sons Co.” 


THE BOSTON BRASS MONGERS 
114 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








Study Interior Decoration 


Artistic, authoritative and practical teaching. 
Actual problems at once; daily instruction. 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Wm. Odom. Talbot Hamlin. 
Cultural and professional courses. Send for circular, 
Busan F. Bissell, Sec., 2239 Broadway, New York City. 

















The Beautiful Hand-Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 
Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in de- 
sign and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. 


POSITIVE 
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ORIENTAL 
RUG SKEPTICISM __ 


accounts for my being in business. I 
bought several thousand dollars’ worth 
of experience for myself before I felt 
able to buy wisely. Now I buy more gem 
rugs than any ten men in America. I of- 
fer you honest pieces at honest prices; 
one profit above cash cost to me for less 
than usual expenses. 
Interesting Monograph on request. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
171 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 

















A ae PONY 


fs an unceasing source of 


Box22 Markham, Va. 








Washable, Artistic Interior Decoration 


{ If washable windows, why not washable 
walls in your home? 
{ It’s now made possible by 


TRUS-CON ASEPTICOTE 


{A soft, rich, artistic finish for plaster 
walls. anitary—washable with soap and 
water. Durable—economical—altogether 
satisfactory. Admirably adapted for 
stencilling. 
§ Devise your own color harmonies. New 
Color Book shows 144 combinations, Sent 
free, postpaid. 
{ Free stencils, too, for use with Asepti-« 
cote. 

THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
233 Trus-Con Building Detroit, Mich. 


Waterproofings, Dampproofings, Technical Paints 














“LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG” 


This is the inscription on a most interesting dog cup which will not tip 
over—price $2. Color green. Design patented. To be had only of 
JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & SON - 9 WEST 42d STREET, N. Y. 





HSC NTA Aton! Ate 
Send for 


Free Sample and Book 


“Beautiful Floors, Their 
Finish and Care’ 

and learn how to finish new and old 
floors and furniture, clean, polish and 
care for wax and other finishes, stop 
cracks, remove varnish, etc. 

A trial convinces everyone that 
no floor wax van equ 


Floor Wax 


in the beauty of its soft, lasting 
finish and its economy for floors, fur- 
niture and interior woodwork, 


Try it yourself—FREE 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 


1906 W: 8th St. Cincinnati, O 








The owner is a traveler and when he 

travels to different countries he visits the 
peasants, notices all the peculiar articles they use, 
and then orders from the makers the different 
articles he thinks would be interesting to his 
patrons. From the Moors, the Africans, the 
Spanish peasants, and those in Italy, the South 
of France, Germany and Russia, he gathers them 
in, and he does not forget our own country. The 
Indian in his tepee and the Negro in his cabin are 
represented by their work. Their textiles; their 
potteries; their musical instruments ; their bas- 
kets, and many pieces of furniture are gathered 
in an interesting suite of rooms ready for the 
buyer. 


O*r of the shops is attracting many buyers. 


as 


—— 


HE housekeeper will be interested in Aunt 
Jemima’s Calendar—a book of twelve of 
the most celebrated recipes connected with 


the South, 
— 

E HAVE been testing some very delicious 
W candies which we are ready to recommend 

to our readers. They are made by a man 
and wife who come from Belgium. In their own 
country the man was a patissier, but in this coun- 
try they tried to be farmers, without success. 
They then turned their attention to cai.dy-mak- 
ing. As they use the purest and best materials 
in their work, and make the most attractive and 
unusual mixtures, they are successful. Those 
who buy once come to buy again. The price is 
not higher than at other leading confectioners. 
They are especially successful with their 
chocolates. 


P—— 4 
—— 


O THOSE interested in musical instruments 

the knowledge of one of the first pipe organs 

brought to this country now offered for sale, 
will be of interest. It was made in London by 
John Snetzler in 1761 and brought to this coun- 
try before the Revolution, and not unpacked from 
its original wrappings until peace was declared. 
It was purchased by Dr. Samuel Bond, founder 
of New York Medical School and New York 
City Hospital, and has been in the families of 
his descendants during the entire period of its 
existence — over one hundred and fifty years. It 
is of solid wer yen with head-piece and date — 
1761 —in gold figures across the top. The date 
and name of the maker is also inside of the organ. 
In spite of its age, it possesses a remarkably sweet 
and rich tone. 

— 

N ANTIQUES, we wish to mention a tent- 
bed, a Sheraton sideboard; also a Heppel- 
white sideboard; a Dutch clock, dated 1600, 

and in running order ; two knife boxes and wine- 
cases with original bottles and glasses. 


as 
_— 


COLLECTION of most interesting auto- 
graphs is for sale. Autographs of men 
and women who graced the salons of the 

old world; poets who have thrilled the hearts of 
all nations; the signature of Napoleon and of 
his French general, Bertrand, who insisted on 
going into exile with Napoleon, and remained 
with him during his dying hours and brought his 
remains to France. There are also relics of the 
Little Corporal, which will be sold. The earliest 
autograph is 1797. The collection belonged to a 
Bavarian, who, after his country’s alliance with 
Napoleon, was made secretary of the French 
Commissariat at Beyreuth, and, on their meeting 
in 1809, he was presented with Napoleon’s pipe, 
and other articles of interest. Those are now 
owned by an aged grandson of the secretary, and 
he offers them for sale. We hope to find, through 
our readers, some of the autograph collectors 
who will know the value of these signatures and 
wish to possess them. 





The Stephenson System of 
Underground Refuse Disposal 


Saves the battering of your cans 
and scattering of garbage from 
pounding out frozen contents, 
Thousandsin use 
fra STEPHENSON | 


yet. «Ss Underground 
Garbage and Refuse Receivers 


A fireproof and sanitary disposal of 
aghes and refuse in front of your heater. 

Our Underground Earth Closet 
means freedom from frozen cesspoo! con- 
nections, a necessity without sewers. 

Ten years on the market. It pays to 
look us up. 


Sold direct. Send for circulan 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
23 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass, 
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SHADOW KO=:NA CLOTH 


Cover your walls with Shadow Ko-Na. 
A woven fabric, the newest offering in 
FAB-RIK-0-NA WOVEN WALL COVERINGS 


Highly artistic. Sanitary. Easily cleaned. Fade and crack- -proof, 
Mauy rich tints and colors to choose from. Write for samples, 


H.B.WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 216 Arch St., Bloomfield, N.J. 
L14 MEDICINE 


saint LOGKER 


, 228 The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


finished in  snow-whit 
enamel, inside an 
eveled mirror door, 
Steel or 








or locker 
baked everlastin 
out.. Beautiful 
Nickel plate brass trimmings. 
glass shelves. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never_ warps, shrinks, nor swells. 
Dust and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be In Every Bath Room 

Four styles—four sizes. To recess 
in wall or to hang outside. Send for 
illustrated circular. 


Recessed Steel 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 


The HESS, 
Medicine Cabinet Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 











“The knowledge that age improves archi. 

tecture as well as wine is not new, but th> 
realization that the improvement is due to the 
texture of the surfaces and the softening of 
the rigid lines is recent and has not yet by 
any means become general.’’ 
—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting 
and instructive work, ‘‘One Hundred Country 
Homes’’—A book that every House Beautiful 
subscriber should own. 




















Quilted 
Mattress Pads 


THREESCORE and TEN YEARS is a long ?ife, 
yet about one-third of it is spent in bed. Then why 
—. _— your own bed as comfortable as it can be 
made 


Quilted Mattress Pads 


will not only make it com- 
fortable, but as they are 
: read over the mattress, 

oy will protect it, and 
wil keep your bed or baby’s 
crib in a perfect sanitary 
condition, 

Examine closely stitching 
on our pads pon see that 
sizes correspond with size 
on ticket. Seconds, dam- 
aged or “Just as good” 
ads are sold under other 
abels. Insist on Excelsior 
oe os Mattress Pads, See 
that our trade-mark is on 
each piece of goods you buy. 


15 Laight Street 
New York 


“None genuine without 
Trade Mark.” 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 




















for 


go 
let 

















Add Charm to Garden and Home with a few pieces 


‘of Gall Pottery 
ee Celealiane 7 includes Replicas of Antique Art 
as well as chaste original work executed inTerraGtta 


The Results are Artistic the Material Durable and 
the Prices Reasonable 


Send for catalogue of | Flower Pots, Boxes, Vases, Sune 
dials, Fonts, Benches and other Garden Furniture aco 


GALLOWAY TERRA COoIta Co. 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


Gpholstery Leathers 


Whole hides or cut to measure. Leather for table covers, pillow 

















. interio- decorations, etc, nd two cent stamp for samples. 
wn HALL, 117 Beach Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











Landscape Gardening| 


A course for Home-makers 
and Gardeners taught by Prof. 
Beal of Cornell University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 

Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the 
pleasantest homes. 
Over one hundred Home Study 
ae ge under Pr nn ge in Har- 
vard, Brown, nell and leading 
colleges, 








Prov. Brat. 





250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. \| 























Bound Volumes cf 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


We have on hand a few volumes of THE 
House BeautiFrut, bound in super quality 
green buckram, making an excellent library 
reference book on every phase of home- 
making. The issues bound in volume form 
are-those-irom June, 1912, to May, 1913, in 
many respects the most interesting numbers 
ever published. 


OUR OFFER : 


Upon receipt of $4.00, we will send you, 
express paid, one of these attractive vol- 
umes. Send in your order NOW. The 
supply is limited. 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., 
Inc., 432 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 























Partridges and Pheasants 


Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, 
Quails, Rabbits, Deer, etc., for stocking 
Purposes. Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, 
Swans, Cranes, Storks, Ornamental 
Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, Fer- 
rets, etc, and all kinds of birds and 
animals. 


WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN, Naturalist 


Dept. 60. Pheasantry and Game Park YARDLEY, PA. 














chimney. 


A T ONE of our well- known studios we find 


revived. 
trays and bread dishes and wished they had not 
lost their heauty. 
old design¥fresh and charming hods of black 
with gilt, matching the lacquer furnishings ; bread 
trays with the bouquet of flowers in every hue; 
tea trays in all sizes, with fruits and flowers, and 
even birds to attract one. 


esting scheme. 
of a large hall, each person paying for her space, 
and this is not only for the holidays, but for one 
year, and more, we hope. 
are found oriental articles, as well as those made 
here. 
and orders are taken for infants’ 
clothes as well. 


Out of this hall, 
other with a fine dancing floor, which invites the 
young people. 
urban Club—a new thing, but a very necessary 
club, for the benefit of those who wish a place 
to rest after shopping, and to dress, if may be, for 
a play or entertainment in the city. 
a restaurant where meals are served, 
lower floor, and convenient to the public. We 
wish success to this undertaking which is so suited 








to the convenience of all. 
ow 


and beautiful pair at one of our modern china 


N UNUSUAL collection of historical blue 
Staffordshire is offered for sale. The en- 
tire lot or singly, as one desires. They are 

in proof condition, mostly ten inch in size, and 
will doubtless be sold ee. 


E WOULD tile to call attention to a 
most unusual collection of Hepplewhite 
chairs. There are twelve of them, all with 
and the shield back, with the fine mesh 


arms, : ne 5 
They come from a dining-room in 


rattan seats. 
England. 
— 
OME of the little hand screens so much used 
S to shield the face from the fire in the early 
part of last century have come to light. 


Many are lacquered with gilt designs, and some 
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are painted gaily with flowers. These are a 
pretty addition to the fireplace fittings and should 
hang from the small knobs of painted china, or 
the hand-made brass knobs at the side of the 


as 
ss 


the artist using different articles of tin 
for receiving her colors. It is an old art 





We have all seen and handled the old 


Now, we can have the same 


HERE are bazaars and sales without num- 
ber, as usual at this season, but now we are 
to have a continuous bazaar —a very inter- 
There are booths on the sides 


Here in these booths 


needle work, 
and children’s 

It is a pleasant place to visit. 
Tea is served in the main aisle from four to six. 
with portiéres between, is an- 


There are linens and fine 


Below are the rooms of the Sub- 


There is also 
on a still 


oS 
NYONE in search of some of the rare old 
porcelain figures, which are now an object 


of interest, can be shown a very quaint 


shops. This pair is much over a hundred years 
old and have never had a nick or scratch. The 
figures were taken to this shop for an expert to 
pass judgment on them in regard to the paste 
and age. 


iy 


f 


¥ 


N old grandfather clock of solid mahogany, 
A dated 1753, and keeping at this late day 
perfect time, is for sale and should bring 

a ready buyer. A Georgian day-bed of most 
beautiful workmanship is also for sale, also a 
collection of historical blue plates—some of the 








rarely found ones. 


rc 


n the different studios. A special sale of 

Chinese robes and fabrics is held in one 
studio and they are most interesting. A very re- 
markable Italian robe is for sale in another stu- 
dio. It is heavily wrought with silver, and here 
also we find beautiful Italian brocades, 


C*n very beautiful priest’s robes are seen 


vii 


PARQUET ‘THICK OR THIN 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL 
Write for Cat. of Designs. 


The Interior Hardwood Co,, Mfrs, FLOORS 


Indianapolis, Ind, 





‘* Hold-heet”’ Electric | 
Sleeping Blanket makes 
fresh air sleeping a 
luxurious delight for 
everyone. Uses less 
current than one 16 ¢.p. 
lamp. Sleep out or sleep 
with windows open. Save 
Avoid burdensome bed covers. Sleep 





your vital energy. 
in luxury for health on the coldest night. 


j Book Free— Write for free booklet, ‘‘Hold-heet’’ 
blankets outwear other bedding—cost 


less. Cannot overieat. Fully guaranteed for two years. 
Send for free booklet on freon air _— Send today. 
TIONAL ELECTR Dept. 5705 
a7 Ww. Michipes St., “Chicago. 


This Girl Is A Wonder 


You can make dollars and dollars selling Pure Fruit 
Candy; so if you want more money than you ever 
possessed, write me, and I will help you start in busi- 
ness. I am glad to help others, who, like myself, need 
money. People say “the candy is the best they ever 
tasted”—therein lies the beauty of the business, The 
candy is eaten immediately and more ordered. You 
don’t have to canvass; you sell right from your own 
home. I made $12.00 the first day; so can you. 


| ISABELLE INEZ, Block 308, East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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TET T E NE B Oo RN ale 
REFRIGERATORS || © > 
Food compartments one piece of @ aap 
genuine solid porcelain ware an inch § ) ae 
thick—with rounded corners and } ™ 
edges. No joints or cracks. ~4 
Really a large china dish, 4 y 


permanently pure white, un- 
Stainable, always sanitary. 


Guaranteed against cracking 
or breaking. 













; 


' 

Perfect circulation 
of pure, cold, dry air 
maintained with least 
ice consumption ac- 
count construction and 
five-inch thick solidly 

insulated walls 
Smooth solid oak case, 
no thin loose panels. 
Many distinctive and ef- 
> fective features. Many 

\ sizes. Special sizes to 

order. 


Send. for catalogue 
and let us tell you all. 

















PERR 
CINCINNATI. OHIO. 
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It is Pretty Nearly Time to Get the Net 
On This Whole Back-to-the-Land Boom 


* This serial is not the usual rhapsody of the first summer back on the land, with the intelli- 
gent city feller as his own hero, beating the country people at their own game. On the con- 
trary it aims to show how difficult the country game really is, and what mistakes the 
would-be farmer will fall into. I have had my eye upon country readers too, and am writing 
from their point of view even more than from that of people who are all lit up by books on 
Three Acres and Liberty. What I am after is the truth, indicated by the word net in the 
title.” This is what the author says of his story, BACK TO THE FARM—NET, an unu- 
sual serial without a line of love-making in it. It begins in January in The Country Gentleman. 

















ARE YOU WILLING TO WAIT A DOZEN YEARS FOR A FORTUNE if you can live 
off the fat of the land while you wait? The formula is this: Four fields + pecan trees + 
hogs + cowpeas = $40 an acre from pork for twelve years, then tons of pecans at fifty cents 
a pound. Figure it out for yourself when you read Pigs, Peas and Pecans, in The Country 
Gentleman. 





MILK IS AN IDEAL FOOD FOR BABIES AND GERMS. The germs thrive on it; the 
babies don’t—if the germs see it first. You can work out your own mathematical formula: 
Clean milk = one healthy baby; or, unclean milk = one sick baby + doctor’s bills+ the 
undertaker. We hate to mention the undertaker; but we’d best face him, and keep him out 
of the house—really clean milk will keep him out. Get acquainted with Herr Doctor 
Schlossman’s slogan, Sterben keine—none die. It goes deeper into the question of baby life 
saving than you’ve ever dreamed of. Because Doctor Schlossman’s fact of today in Ger- 
many is our dream of a decade hence is no reason why you should not read Milk for the 
Babies, in The Country Gentleman. 





BOOKER T. WASHINGTON is better qualified than any other man in the country to 
write about the problems of negro labor. Big planters take their troubles to him when they 
aren’t getting along right with their black labor; the negroes take their side of the argument 
to the head of the Tuskegee Institute for solution. Because he is the one man to talk intelli- 
gently on both sides of this question, so vital to the South, we asked him to write an article 
for us. He tells how not to succeed and then how to succeed in Some Suggestions as to Negro 
Labor, which will be printed in The Country Gentleman. 








THE MAN-WITH-THE-LITTLE-GARDEN is not neglected. Every week we give him a 
page or more devoted to his vegetables, flowers and fruits. But we really are ambitious to 
do more for him. We want to lead him beyond the little garden and show him the promised 
land of the larger place—the neglected farm of twenty acres or so—that means a larger life. 
The business of farming is in its infancy; perhaps it’s the business man who will remove its 
swaddling clothes. If your interest is in a window-box, or a quarter-section of land, you'll 
find that the Farm Paper of the Farmer’s Business is The Country Gentleman. 








Everything about the BUSINESS of farming you will find in Tok Country GENTLEMAN, 
the national farm weekly. Five cents the copy, of all newsdealers; $1.50 the year, by mail. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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RED GUM 


(AMERICA’S FINEST HARDWOOD} 


It is characteristic of our national prodi- 


gality that for more than a century we have neglected one of 
the world’s most beautiful and adaptable hard woods—one of our own. 


‘RED GUM”? is the colloquial and commercial 


name of a wood which grows only in this country, and whose abundance (in re- 
stricted regions) has resulted in much waste and abuse by Americans. Americans 
have insisted upon remaining ignorant of the remarkable beauty and adaptability 
of RED GUM to the most exacting of architectural uses and cabinet-making. 


Strangely enough, for many years this same 
RED GUM has been steadily and increasingly exported to England, France and 
Germany, where, under such fictitious names as ‘‘Satin Walnut,’’ ‘‘Hazlewood,’’ 
etc., RED GUM has been enforcing the respect of the finest European 
furniture makers, architects, ete., and the admiration of the best consumers. 


RED GUM has the wonderfully rich warm brown 


tones and most of the other characteristics of beauty which have given 
Circassian Walnut its great vogue. Yet for interior trim in rooms where 
a stain or white enamel is required, RED GUM is without an equal. 


RED GUM can thank the rapid decrease in the supply, and 
constant increase in price, of Oak, Maple and other hard woods, for America’s 
recent “‘discovery’’ of its singularly adaptable texture, rich color and fascinating graining. 


The cost of the best grades of RED GUM is, for the time 
being, ridiculously below that of any other usable hard wood, yet it would 
be the most serious of errors to think of it as in any sense a ‘‘cheap’’ 
wood; it is, instead, a wood of extreme beauty a/ a most fortunale price—temporarily, 


Anyone planning to build apartment houses, office buildings, hotels, 
residences or specially designed furniture, should by all means 
defer final arrangements and correspond at once with us regard- 
ing detailed counsel, samples and lists of important buildings 
of ALL TYPES wherein RED GUM has been used with 
eminent practical success and signal aartistic satisfaction. 


GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSN. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


(AMERICA’S FINEST HARDWOOD) 


RED GUM 














The University of Chicago gi SEE PAGE VII 
HOME wicca i for 
-STUD Spor seaieg, ne pe. BOUND VOLUME OFFER 
__ 2nd Year =U. of C. (Div. W.) Chicago, Ill. 
































“CHICAGO” CLOTHES DRYERS 
AND LAUNDRY ROOM EQUIPMENTS 


consisting of Electric Washing Machines; Ironing Machines; Iro Boards; 
etc., especially adapted for use in the laundry room of agen ent 
Buildings and moderate sized Hotels, Hospitals, Sanitariums and similar Insti- 
tutions. Can furnish individual machines or complete outfits. Our appliances 
are the best that can be had—there are none better. 
Write for our complete and handsomely illustrated No. B14 Catalog. 
Mailed free upon request. Send for it today. 


CHICAGO DRYER COMPANY, 626 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





| CORRESPONDENCE} 
=P ORED] TOS 


The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
Suggestions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
regular subscribers to Tue House Beautirut. Dut it is 
necessary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole, 
Replies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of the sender should be written on all plans and letters, 








REMODELING 


We have recently purchased an old house which 
we wish to remodel along lines once suggested 
to us by your magazine. The advice I now de- 
sire relates to four sleeping rooms, for which I 
must purchase the furniture, with the exception 
of the following rather miscellaneous possessions: 
Two Windsor chairs, three braided rugs in old- 
fashioned hit or miss pattern, olive green and 
black predominating; a chest of drawers in curly 
maple; a new bedstead in American Empire, and 
two pairs of old block printed curtains in a deep 
claret tone, setting forth the story of Cupid and 
Physche. This pattern I have seen in wall paper, 
but never in fabric. Finally, I have enough new 
wall paper in a narrow pale green stripe, apple 
green, for the smallest of the bedrooms. I should 
like a gray room, but hardly know how to “build 
it up” from what I have. i. 8 ie 


In a gray room, your old block prints in claret 
color would be extremely interesting. We would 
suggest a plain gray for the wall, white paint for 
the woodwork, and claret as a solid color, to use 
in the furnishings. The mahogany bedstead 
might be used here and additional pieces selected 
to harmonize. Or, if you wish to make the room 
decidedly gray in effect, furniture of simple, good 
lines, painted gray and ornamented by white 
moldings, could be used. Claret and mulberry 
were two shades beloved by the old decorators, 
and there are several new papers reproduced 
from old patterns where gray and claret or gray 
and mulberry are most attractively combined. 

The bedroom having the pale green stripe would 
better take the curly maple chest of drawers, as 
this tone of green is particularly pleasing with 
maple. Old maple furniture has long been ne- 
glected, but is now diligently hunted. It may be 
purchased at comparatively reasonable rates, as 
old furniture goes. Not long ago a curly maple 
bedstead for thirty-five dollars came to our no- 
tice. It had low posts and a well-designed head- 
board. White and green make an interesting 
combination for a bedroom, provided the room is 
well lighted. It is rather cold-looking for a 
poorly lighted room. 

The Windsor chairs and the braided rugs 
would make a good basis for a very quaint room. 
We would suggest that you add furnishings of 
like character, rush chairs, simple painted fur- 
niture and kindred things. On the walls a re- 
production of an early hand-blocked paper would 
be effective. There are several shops making a 
specialty of old patterns. Black, olive green and 
dull orange would be interesting as a _ color 
‘scheme, or black, olive green and old blue. 

A Chinese-Chippendale scheme would be at- 
tractive in the fourth room —plain walls, Chip- 
pendale furniture and Chinese chintz. 
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THE PRO’S*AND CON’S OF WINTER GAR.- | 


DENING: How to Grow Your Own Garden Seedlings : 
By ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK 

















HE flower lover who cares to con- 

} tinue his gardening operations 

through the winter can be kept 

extremely busy growing seedlings. 
Every garden needs replenishing, for some 
flowers in a newly planted garden will per- 
haps be winter-killed, while an older one 
needs occasional renewing. As a matter of 
fact, all gardens should be completely over- 
hauled every fourth or fifth year by divid- 
ing the old plants or replacing them with 
fresh ones, either bought from a nursery or 
home-grown. So that an emergency bureau 
is a wise investment. 

Many perennials give finer bloom their 
first and second years, while biennials give 
practically’ no’ flowers: the: first-year, their 
best the second, and but scraggly ones the 
third. Then too, there are the annuals which 
are very satisfactory things to conceal any 
accidental ‘unsightliness. These must all be 
kept track of and proper relays arranged 
for in the really successful garden. 

The three essentials to germination are 
light, warmth, and moisture. A south or 
southeast window should be used, prefer- 
ably one with a double attachment as a pro- 
tection from the cold. If this cannot be 
had, newspapers must be placed between 
the boxes and window at night. All plants 
grow more rapidly at night, so that too low 
a temperature at that time will retard the 
growth. A room, therefore, must be selected 
which will have a fairly even temperature 
of sixty to seventy degrees by day and 
night. 

Shallow boxes of wood, zinc, or tin are 
about the most convenient to start seeds in. 
Long, narrow boxes are the easiest to han- 
dle, say, twenty to twenty-five inches long, 
twelve inches wide, and two inches deep. 
These are known as “flats” to professional 
growers. If the boxes are to be made, have 
them built to fit the corner or window where 
they are to stand. 

But from the point of view of the seeds 
to be grown, rather than the convenience 
of the grower, various sizes of bulb pots 
are best. And, since at this time the bulb 
bloom is almost over, the pots may readily 
be turned to other duties. The advantage 


is that they may be arranged to prevent the 
soil and seeds from drying out, as will be 
seen later, a very essential prevention. Take 
two bulb pots of different sizes and fit the 
smaller into the larger. There should be a 
space of a half inch or an inch between 
them. Fill this with sphagnum moss, which 








can either be gathered from damp meadows 
or bought from a florist. With a slender 
stick called a “dibble,” poke the moss clear 
down between the two pots, adding more 
moss, and continuing until the entire space 
between the pots is firmly packed with it. 
This is then thoroughly soaked with water 
and. kept moist throughout the time that the 
seeds are germinating and growing, until, 
in fact, they are “pricked” out into larger 
quarters. 

To begin at the beginning, there must be 
plentiful drainage, whether bulb pots or 
“flats” are used. This consists of any rub- 
ble or pieces of broken earthen pots that are 
handy. The bottom must be well covered 
with it and a few pieces of.charcoal the size 
of a walnut mixed in. This keeps the soil 
sweet and wholesome. The “flats” must be 
made with a drainage hole in the bottom, 
preferably at one corner, and in placing in 


position should be tipped :somewhat-so-that 


the perforated corner will be a little lower 
than the others. In this way the surplus 
moisture will drain off. Of course, there 
must be an outer “flat” of metal or some 
such receptacle to catch the drippings. 
There should be a small piece of rubble, 
either curved or flat, placed directly over 
the drainage hole of pots or “flats”—else 
much of the soil will wash away with the 
continual watering. 

Unlike soil for cuttings, soil for germina- 
tion must be good and rich. It is very im- 
portant that it be well pulverized and will 
not be too fine if sifted through a sieve. 
Compost, leaf mold and sifted sand, one- 
third each, makes a very good composition 
—a light soil is the main object. Fill the 
pot or “flat” with this (of course in the 
dry state) within an inch of the top, sprin- 
kle the seed over it and cover with sifted 
leaf mold not over four times the size of 
the seed. This is better than pressing the 
seed into the soil because it leaves the soil 
light with little resistance to the newly 
sprouted roots and top. With very tiny 
seed this is the only way. The finest seed 
should be blown from the palm of the hand, 
so that it will be evenly distributed over the 
surface. After a good watering, the pot is 
placed in its sunny window, kept moist and 
warm until the little sprouts come. 

In watering, even the finest of rose sprays 
carefully manoeuvred will play havoc with 
the seed bed, especially the very small seed. 
A piece of tissue paper cut to just fit over 
the soil will aid materially. Lay it on top 
of the earth and water gently with a fine 
spray. The finest is called a rose spray, 
and is a small bulb of rubber which is 
squeezed with the hand. Follow these di- 
rections every time watering is done, and, 
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in addition, keep the sphagnum between the 
pots always moist. The tissue paper is nec- 
essary only during germination and while 
the seedlings are quite small, for later they 
will have enough foothold to withstand the 
force of a light spray. 

Very often after a spell of dull weather 
or lack of sun for other reasons a mildew 
or fungus will appear. It looks almost like 
a powder, so fine it is, and will come ina 
night, covering seedlings and soil like a 
snowfall. It sometimes appears on the soil 
even before the sprouts are visible. The 
simplest remedy is to heat some sifted sand 
in the oven and sprinkle ever so lightly over 
the surface. This kills the germ—do not 
be too vigorous, however, and bury the seed- 
lings in a bed of hot coals. 

When the little plants become crowded 
they should be “pricked” out and planted 
about an inch apart in similar boxes. Per- 
haps a safer-rule is to “prick” them out 
when they have formed two or three leaves. 
“Pricking” out means, literally, pricking or 
prying out with a “dibble” or some other 
small instrument—if pulled out by the tops 
the roots will suffer or the heads be nipped 
off, for the plant is very tender at this 
youthful stage. 

Every transplanting, or shift, as it is gen- 
erally called, means a slight enrichment of 
soil to keep abreast with the feeding capac- 
ity of the growing roots. In this first shift 
the soil should be one-half compost, one- 
quarter leaf mold and one-quarter sifted 
sand. 

The second shift will bring the plants to 
the thumb-pot stage, that being the smallest 
flower pot made. Or they may be carried 
on in “flats” if planted sufficiently far apart. 
The soil for the second shift is one-half 
compost, one-half leaf mold, and a sprink- 
ling of sifted sand. 

The third shift calls for two-thirds com- 
post, and a sprinkling of leaf mold and 
sifted sand; and five and seven-inch pots 
will take a soil consisting of compost, leaf 
mold and manure, one-third each. Thus 
omitting the sand and beginning on the 
extra food in the form of manure, which, 
by the way, must be old enough to be read- 
ily pulverized. Extra feedings with plant 
foods and liquid manure are really not nec- 
essary for garden seedlings, for they are 
not to be brought into flower in pots. | 

And so it goes on through the various 
potting stages, sometimes giving two shifts, 
that is, a pot two sizes larger if the plant 
has made exceptional growth, but more 
often only to the next larger pot. ; 

Towards spring and planting-out time, 
gradually accustom them to outdoor and 
cooler conditions. 
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The Entrance to a Suburban Home. 


Robert W. Gardner, Architect 
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T HIS is the last chapter of the story 
of a small house in the country, 
the home of two women who, ap- 

preciating perfectly the advantages and push-button 
conveniences of city life, loved the country enough to try to live 
in it and to endure the real and not always droll hardships that 
attend the modern pioneer. 

When built, this house was in the real country, with but few 
houses in sight; the city street cars and the city limits were more 
than a half mile away. It was far enough from the crude-oil- 
smoke and the nerve-wrecking noises to be classified as a ranchita 
and considered unsafe, lonely. But it happened to be decorated 
with some real trees that no man from any public utility company 
could come and cut down, under any pretext whatsoever. These 
trees were the offset to several drawbacks, although at that time 
they were not widespreading 
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II. The Story of Building the House 
By OLIVE PERCIVAL 





CLAIM 


fying to look back and recall that ours was 
the first new house we ever saw outside book- 
covers with casement windows (special 
hardware had to be made for them) ; with small, square window- 
panes (criticised as obstructive to the view) ; with built-in settles, 
plate-racks and corner beaufaits ; and with hobs in the fireplaces. 
All these points were flouted as queer or passed by in silent dis- 
approval at first; but, many times since, sketches have been de- 
manded. 

It was, be it understood, a place in the’extreme southwest coun- 
try, yet by no means so remote from the requirements and refine- 
ments of a modern, civilized life as to warrant furnishings of 
aboriginal type; nor of the self-conscious, pretentiously simple 
sort called Mission or Craftsman, interesting and popular as all 
these styles are. While we aimed at simplicity, we dreamed of 
.the serene and elegant sim- 
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plicity of the middle Geor- 





and glorious except to us. 
In truth, they were but a 
second-growth, the remains 
of really splendid tree- 
giants, cut down by a vandal 
lessee for firewood. But the 
surroundings were satisfying 
to the two adventurers, if 
not to their friends, being 
sky; a boulder-strewn and 
tree-dotted sort of meadow; 
foothills; mountains; and a 
joyous, singing solitude. The 
country-silence was indeed a 
thing quite tangible and 
poise-restoring, although at 
first one did lie awake, wait- 
ing for the, familiar, disturb- 
ant noises of the town. By 
night, the silence was made 
up largely of solos by mock- 
ingbirds and the congrega- 
tional music of very far- 
away frogs; by day, of innu- 
merable bird choruses, inter- 
mingled with the shriek and 
clang, the rush and roar of 
street cars and railway trains 
on the opposite bluff, far 
enough off to be purely mu- 
sical sounds. 

Seven miles from the old 
Plaza of the city and three- 








The Down-Hyl Claim 


gian period. 

When we moved into the 
cottage, I dimly remember 
we had little downstairs fur- 
niture and that we waited 
until we could find what we 
wanted. At that time, it 
could be found only in the 
antique shops at prodigious 
prices; but later, of course, 
all. the good furnishing 
houses began to show per- 
fect copies of the furniture 
of the Georgian and other 
noble periods. But it is re- 
membered. with distinctness 
that we walked about on 
bare floors for two long 
years, rather than waste any 
money at all upon carpets. 
Then.at last a small pot of 
gold was found and bartered 
for a number of rugs. These 
have refused to grow shab- 
by or anything but more and 
more lovely in color and tex- 
ture, although in truth one 
big Kashmir has grown a bit 
short in the matter of his 
one-time ten-inch fringe, the 
kittens of a long Persian dy- 
nasty having eaten thereof. 

















When the cottage was 





fourths of a mile from the 
interurban car, one felt at a 
reasonably safe distance from the juggernaut of city change and 
growth. But alack-a-day! a real metropolis soon came to the top of 
the boundary hill and stopped and looked down at the big picture 
of valiey, hills and mountains. Then, a few more years having 
passed, it came down and annexed the arroyo where the trees 
grew, in order that all might be condemned and made into a much- 
needed city park, a sort of scenic motor-way between the two 
cities. This project has dangled over the roof of The Down-hyl 
Claim for about eight years, taking a lot of joy out of life. But 
now it is assumed the end approaches, and, while one waits for 
municipal machinery to move, although we still must use a real 
door-knocker, although we have no paved streets, no gas, no elec- 
tricity, no water-bills, no postman, we have neighbors with 
chickens and talking-machines, a telephone, a street number and 
city taxes. 

The little house in question is suggestive of the Early English, 
a period very dear to all versed in domestic architecture or in the 
history and literature of our common-languaged ancestors. And 
now, when they have become features so common, it is almost edi- 





about eleven years old, it was 
done over inside and outside; and a few frills were added in the 
way of two rooms; an 18 x 20 sleeping porch; and a cement ter- 
race. The original house was a half-timbered Elizabethan, plas- 
tered on the outside; the roof and timbers were moss-green; the 
window trimming was Indian red. This color scheme, having 
proved a good one for the long dry seasons and the rainy seasons 
as well, was repeated. 

There are now a living-room, dining-room, book-room, kitchen 
with pantries, two bedrooms with four closets, bathroom, china 
pantry and linen closet. 

The kitchen, bathroom and all pantries and closets have painted 
lilac walls and white painted woodwork. The sleeping porch is 
screened and latticed and provided with inside roller-curtains of 
darkest green canvas. In summer this serves by day as a pleasant 
sewing-room, The terrace, extending the entire length of the 
house and shaded by sycamores and cypresses, serves as a morn- 
ing-room or reading-room all the year, as it is sunny in winter and 
cool and shaded in summer. 

The living-room is now in effect an old-rose-and-green room. 
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The Casement Corner of the Dining-Room 


This may not sound attractive, especially when one is afraid of 
color. But there are circumstances of exposure and window place- 
ment and color in rugs and pictures that combine to make this 
particular old-rose-and-green room a restful yet joyous sort of 
place to live in. The walls are covered with Japanese grass-cloth 
in old-rose and the woodwork is painted a lusterless old-rose. 
The floor of this room (and all floors in the house) are painted 
a certain tone of green that does not show dust. Perhaps it is 
just next to gray-green, and yet it is much sunnier. This very 
cheerful yet tranquil color scheme was decided upon after due 
consideration of the merits of wood-brown, putty-color and green; 
it has not been regretted. The chimney breast is of clinker-brick, 
the result of a misunderstanding on the part of the builder and 
not discovered in time to be rectified. It is the jarring note and a 
continual discipline. The davenport is covered with a brocaded 
green linen and the cushions are of moss-green velours, with a 
flower-crest in the middle of each, stencilled in a darker shade; 
books in green covers predominate on the shelves and tables; and 
then all the windows open onto green trees. The reading-table 
is of the gate-leg type. It is of mahogany, six feet long and 
twenty-eight inches from the floor (the ideal height for such a 
table) ; this had to be made to order. It has a Japanese brocade 
cover, mulberry with splashes of white and green and rose. The 
reading-lamp was made of a large and rather somber Japanese 
vase—mulberry, green and white. The shade is of pierced 
brass, lined with thin, white, silky paper giving a good light. 
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The Tea-Table a 


The-chairs that really belong in this room are variations of the 
Windsor type. Some are ancient ones and others are perfectly 
new and good copies. The wicker chairs that appear in some of 
the photographs belong on the terrace during the summer. 

The pictures are paintings of Mexico and Southern California, 
except two portraits in very low tones. All, despite the oratory 
of the framer, are framed in simple moldings of dull gold or in the 
reeded frame designed by Whistler. Most of the old brass can- 
dlesticks (they do real service) are from Mexico City and the 
New York Ghetto. They gleam like fine gold. The candle- 
shades are home-made ones of water-color paper, with tiny roses 
stencilled in rose-madder. The vases in this room are all one- 
color pieces, of mirror-black, apple-green, sang de boeuf and 
blanc de chine. 

White or pink flowers look best here, and the reading-table or 
the old desk are seldom without a bowl of roses or a Japanesque 
arrangement of lilies. White iris and old-rose ranunculus and 
lilies of the valley are the chief favorites. Do not certain rooms 
suggest certain flowers? One may love flowers inordinately and 
yet ever choose and arrange them badly. Who-has not seen the 
golden coreopsis in a red room, on a bright summer day, and 
immediately felt depressed? Or red geraniums or carnations in 
a nile-green-and-pink room and felt that all beauty had gone out 
of human life? The “composition” of a room is an art sel’om 
comprehended, even by the interior decorator. One buys ex- 
pensive and fashionable and often beautiful furniture and rugs 
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and pictures and vases; one ar- 
ranges these in a room with little 
concern except as to the way 
such things are arranged in 
other houses: Or one with con- 
siderable knowledge may try to 
copy some remembered and ad- 
mired room and yet wholly miss 
it. Too generally one is content 
with rooms that look the equiva- 
lent of the money expended; or 
it is enough if they are fashion- 
able and luxurious. Miss Sedg- 
wick, in her really wonderful lit- 
tle story of “The White Pago- 
da,” recites the drama of two re- 
fined women of an English uni- 
versity town and their drawing- 
rooms, which were copied by all 
their world. The drawing-room 
of one was splendid, yet it was 
all affectations. The other 
drawing-room was gay and wit- 
ty as well as beautiful; and its 
creator never, never made a mis- 
take in her flowers! Miss Sedg- 
wick’s story proves more illu- 
minating than all the other bric-a-brac stories put together, in- 
cluding Mr. Henry James’ thrilling story of “The Spoils of 
Boynton.” ; 

Before leaving this living-room, it is urged that, after experi- 
ments with waxed and varnished and stained wood in a dusty 
country, painted woodwork for the small house seems best. But 
of what heresy is one accused! Of course, the supreme outside 
consolation is the recorded fact that Whistler, in the convention- 
shackled London of the 1860's, painted both his walls and his 
woodwork. But, by daylight and by lamplight, this old-rose-and- 
green room is an inconspicuous, a very cheerful background. 
Anything looks well in it except orange and scarlet flowers and 
books bound in red. 

The dining-room has buff papered walls ; white enameled wood- 
work; green floors, of course; and mahogany furniture. The 
screen separating this from the living-room is an old Japanese 
one, covered with dull gold paper. It was injured in the customs 
and the holes had to be covered. Fortunately, little landscape 
color-prints by Hiroshige just fitted over them. The hanging- 
lamp (already a thing so out of date and demand in this age of 
electricity that much shopping for it was necessary) has a big 
shade of primrose crape paper over the original white one. 
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Glimpse of the Hall, with Staircase and 


The Brown Book-Room 


The inside of each corner cup- 
board is painted a_lusterless 
black. One holds old Japanese 
blue-and-white; the other holds 
the best glass. The one built 
under the group of three win- 
dows (all the rooms are difficult 
to photograph, as there are so 
many windows) holds a lot of 
Chinese dishes that came long 
ago from the old Chinatowns of 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
These _ gorgeously beautiful 
dishes are all of clear, splendid 
color. The fact that it is a de- 
light to eat any sort of food 
from them has been volunteered 
by the most reticent, the most 
unobservant of guests. Such 
dishes alas! are no longer im- 
ported. 

The teakwood cabinet behind 
the screen hold old Nabeshima 
porcelains, now hard to get be- 
cause Japan has been ransacked 
for old blue-and-white as thor- 
oughly as New England. The 
samovar on the small gate-leg tea-table came from Japan, that 
victorious country being flooded with samovars when the Russians 
went home. The pictures in the dining-room are American etch- 
ings, all framed in narrow moldings of dull gold. They are by 
Whistler, Pennell, Helen Hyde and Andre Smith. The French 
door opens onto the terrace, where it is easy and pleasant to wait 
for one’s dessert or have one’s coffee. 

The china pantry has open shelves, two built-in cupboards with 
doors and two wide drop-shelves, used as serving-tables. In one 
cupboard are the vases, bowls and other flower-holders of the 
household. To arrange flowers well, one must have a receptacle 
of the right size, form, color and substance (pottery, bronze, 
porcelain) ; one must have many to choose from. In the linen 
closet, there is a big drawer for wrapping-paper and cord, a con- 
venience worth mentioning, as every guest from the city usually 
goes home with a bouquet. 

The book-room is a tiny room, 10 x 12, two steps down from 
the living-room. Here are all the old, old books arranged by 
themselves, lest by contrast with those of this century they look 
and feel shabby and forlorn. The walls are wood-brown and the 
woodwork is painted a lusterless brown. There is a dull-red brick 
fireplace and chimney-breast, with a high mantel shelf and two 

















The Old Desk, Windsor Chair and Book Table 
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In This Room are the Travel and the Garden Books 


higher side-shelves. Also, there are a long built-in settle and 
book-shelf arrangement; three little book tables; a tansu (or 
cabinet) of mulberry wood; two chairs; and some built-in book- 
shelves in the corner by the fire. Many small things had to be 
given a place in this tiny room: signed sketches and verses 
frame; some Chinese porcelains; some gifts from across seas; 
framed photographs; and many old books. 

Of course, the tansu, with its eight drawers, holds and hides away 
much. The problem here was the usual one of the person blessed 
with “things.” But many small possessions were left outside to 
make a problem of their arrangement, for there was the danger 
of the room looking like a museum or a shop. One day a Japan- 
ese critic and friend was shown into the room and, before him, 
the arranger felt tried and convicted of Occidental overcrowding. 
The critic sat still and observant for a long time; then the friend 
was, of course, good enough and generous enough to say some- 
thing still cherished as an encouragement and passed along to her 
who may be obliged to overcrowd one small room: “It is hard, 
very hard, to arrange small things! I know. I have tried! In 
this room there are many things—very many—all small. But it 
is a calm place! I think—I do not know—it is because the room 
is so brown!” And, assuredly, that is the reason. The back- 
ground is brown; the rug is brown and red; the old books are 
brown; the tables are mahogany and teak; the cushions (each 
with its stencilled flower-crest) are green linen. All the pictures 
are framed in the simplest dull-gold and natural brown wood 
moldings. On the top of the tansu 
and table, just below two vine- 
shaded windows, are some rea! 
lacquers; and these, with the 
Chinese porcelains and old tem- 
ple brocades on the other tables, 
make the golden Buddhas look 
serene and unaware of the new 
world about them. 

The bedrooms are papered 
with white striped Colonial 
paper, and the woodwork is 
enameled white. One, opening 
upon a shady balcony, has chintz 
hangings on which haughty 
peacocks forever parade among 
apples and applebloom. The 
furniture is walnut ; and the few 
pictures are old silhouettes in 
black frames and family photo- 
gtaphs in narrow, flat, gold 
moldings. 

. The other bedroom once had 
its chintzes, too, and all red and 
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A Comfortable Antique Corner 


a 





The Silhouettes are Portraits of Early Residents of Lenox 


pink roses and floating blue ribbons were they! But, as this room 
is a semi-study with a desk and many shelves of books, the chintz 
was sadly taken down, lest the room look spotty and stuffy. 

The bed in this room is a local copy of one of old mahogany. 
The wood used is the red eucalyptus, a very hard and lovely wood 
often called mahogany, and one bound to be widely known. The 
pictures are silhouettes, a few photographs and one delightful old 
1820 portrait. The bureaus do not match, but no incongruity is 
admitted, as they are the bureaus of the wedding outfits of three 
successive generations. One (1806) is of cherry, delicately in- 
laid about each drawer with a line of maple. One is mahogany 
(1835), with carved pineapple pilasters. The other is a black 
walnut of the late 1860’s, beautifully proportioned for that era 
and with round, flat knobs, instead of the peaches-and-pears then 
so popular. 

It is rather a bore to live in what one’s friends insist upon de- 
scribing as an “artistic” house and to have one’s carefully chosen, 
wholly ungrotesque furnishings called “curios.” But that does 
seem to be part of the heavy penalty paid for personal ideals 
(not attained) about such a thing as a small house. 

Possibly when every woman shall begin to demand that every 
item of furniture in her house, whether for the kitchen or the 
drawing-room, shall be in good taste (that is, well designed, well 
made and as beautiful as possible); when she shall perceive 
such things are as important to the art of living everyday life as 
are the dicta of milliners, dressmakers, manicures, then shall art 
become a vital and a joyous 
thing, ever present in the life of 
the people. We shall not always 
be content merely with expen- 
sive, ephemeral clothes, wearing 
them in rooms that violate every 
rule of good taste. Sometime 
we shall perceive the need of a 
fitting background for everyday 
life and be willing to devote as 
much time to the intelligent ar- 
rangement and management of 
the place we call home as is given 
(without a protest) to bridge or 
the last best-seller or the plan- 
ning of some self adornment. 

Until then, perhaps, the woman 
who presumes to recognize and 
give some heed to all the many 
arts required to make humdrum 
life beautiful and complete in it- 
self, must endure being “dif- 
ferent” and being classified with 
the sophists and faddists. 
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Tiffany that his love of color in a big, 

liberal way is seen at its best. One 

source of his affection has doubtless 
been the hillside overlooking Cold Spring 
Harbor, for it happens to have been the 
centre of his day dreams for many years 
and the place where he lives. With every 
foot of it as elements of a picture is he 
familiar, knowing well its opportunities, its 
limitations. With the searching analysis of 
a painter has he viewed the scene. Not any- 
thing has escaped. A testimony to the prac- 
ticability, the thoroughness of his study is to 
be seen in his treatment of Laurelton Hall 
some minor views of which are here pre- 
sented. They disclose something of the un- 
derlying philosophy of the scheme as well 
as give a glimpse of the psychology of the 
man. 

Thanks to the enthusiasm of the architect, 
the landscape man and—may I, without of- 
fending either of these gentlemen, venture 
to add a third ?—the florist, many admirably 
contrived country houses have, of late, been 
added to the landscape, the suburb of every 
large city having its fine houses of the 
wealthy. Many of them are very beautiful 
—after their fashion and kind. But they 
fail to satisfy because too often they stand 
alone—a law unto themselves. Bravely do 
the terraces and steps, pergolas, vases and 
fountains parallel or accent the frontage, 
extending into the garden. With consid- 
erable care, trees are planted, lining the ap- 
proaches, backing certain sections of the 
composition in a very serious and academic 
manner. At set and irregular intervals, 
flowers appear as borders and isolated beds, 


if is in the garden of Mr. Louis C. 


The White Entrance to the Tiffany Gardens, Giving the Effect of Snow 
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and after a time, creepers will doubtless 
climh the pergolas and hang down very pret- 
tily, and shades and shadows will do the 
best they can to mellow the picture, to unify 
things generally. But still there is some- 
thing needed. The picture as a whole fails 
to satisfy. There is a sharpness, a fresh- 
ness about the scene, and it is not merely 
that it is new, nor is it that it is without 
color, for some new gardens are ablaze with 









THE GARDEN OF MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY 
A Significant Handling of Color 





By SAMUEL HOWE 


flowers. It simply is that the element of 
color, as such, has not received the study 
that it required. The house may be tied to 
the garden immediately in front, but not by 
any stretch of the imagination can it be said 
to be tied to the landscape, to be part of the 
neighborhood. To that it is often a blot, 
attractive perhaps, but still a blot because it 
fails to obey some cardinal principle of 
color, It hits the visitor instead of adding 
comfort and pleasure to him. A certain 
contrast is pleasing, and there are doubtless 
atmospheric conditions when certain assem- 
blage of color, vivid, even brutal in its 
hardness, may be momentarily assimilated 
and out in the fog when only partly seen, 
may please, but it is a rare exception, not 
a rule. All of this means that in addition 
to other duties, privileges and qualities en- 
tailed by the architect, the landscape man 
and the florist, the element of color must 
form an essential part, and color as it is 
understood by the painter who knows ‘in 
his manipulations no boundaries, not even 
of the state. 

These views are suggestive. They illus- 
trate one method of planting after the man- 
ner of a painter accustomed to the handling 
of big schemes in a big way. The same 
spirit holds for a small place. In this it is 
shown that Mr. Tiffany is no mere natur- 
ist, realist or impressionalist. Once again 
does he present everyday material as an 
element of the decorative kingdom, paint- 
ing, as it were, with a big brush in his 
systematic study of the hillside, the ap- 
proach, the frontage of the house, the back 
of it as well as the landscape. He is con- 
cerned with the reflected lights, the mel- 
lowing influence of the distance upon every- 





Where Nature Has Aided Art 
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thing, the local and the comparative color, the color note when 
the June sun is boiling upon it and the tones in the moonlight as 
well as the witchery of the night scene. Concerned is he also 
with the texture of things, the shadows which are intense and 
those which are thin and transparent, and above all with the deli- 
cate question that beautiful as a flower may be in one place, it 
may look altogether different elsewhere. 

Flanking the main approach to his former house on the same 
estate is a wide border of plain, everyday lilies, golden in tone, 
delightful in their varying shades of yellow and familiar to every- 
body. It is between this glorious bordering that the visitor en- 
ters the serpentine driveway long before he reaches the circular 
fountain court, the vine-clad pergolas, the rich backing of native 
woods, and here today, in this newer and more recent building, 
this Laurelton Hall as it is well called for its native shrubbery of 
mountain laurel, has he resorted to the same type of decorative 
enrichment, producing an extraordinarily diversified and fascinat- 
ing picture. Here his palette is a somewhat cooler tone, for as 
the ground lies, it gets a view of the lower harbor, of the sea, of 
the fog which often rises like a veil over everything. And here 
also is the mystic purple of the distance, the cool gray of the con- 
crete which comprises the walling of the house and terrace. To 
the emerald copper of the roof, the intense russet brown and 
green of the red cedar, the foliage of the black and yellow birch 
and of the chestnut and oak, the maple and silver beech and over 
everything the silver gray sheen, the moonlight reflection of the 
water, an immeasurable and ever-varying quality, the painter has 
added liberally a mantling of phlox, pink and white phlox known 
botanically as phlox supulata. It has an ancient history. The 
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The Wistaria Canopy 
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Where Purple Wistaria Makes a Strong Color Note 
Greeks termed it a “flame,” and the all-conquering Romans as- 
signed it to a noble place. This mysterious beauty, with its bold 
masses Of delicate pink of rose and occasionally of yellow, but 
with always a tendency towards white, reflects the sunlight, light- 
ens the shadows, mellows things generally. It is an old-fashioned 
flower occasionally not over ten or twelve inches in height. Toa 
gray world of so much shadow and disappointment does this 
wonderful plant vouchsafe an unending smile which seems to be 
human in its sensitiveness. It changes through many degrees of 
whiteness and translucency. Now it is opaque, spotless, and again 
it is tempered somewhat, humanized by a thin marking of pink. 
It has the delicacy of the inside of an oyster shell, the quality of 
the fire opal and of the moon stone. Responsive is it to light of 
any description, and it blooms many months throughout the year. 
As an amusing companion the whitish-gray of the alyssum, the 
silver saxifrage and the arabies, the cerastium appear in large 
masses, changing and interchanging with their tones. This, as it 
were, is a memoranda of the sense of winter, the wonderful frost. 
It is nymph-like, coquettish in its attitude towards other plants, 
but to the light it ever responds! It is pagan in its purity. Forc- 
ing into contrast prominently the most delicate shades of the 
younger green, it is ever a stimulus to the somber shadows that 
lurk in the deep recesses under the cedars. 

Regarding our old friend the dragon, the terror of nursery 
days, the goblin of heedless perverse or wilful childhood, whose 
abode for the present is the hanging garden, what is to be said? 
This crystallization of human wickedness with its picturesque out- 
line, its delightful impossible drawing, its whimsical suggestive- 
ness, is a challenge. Anyway, it is at least decorative if not 
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beautiful. It is striking, and in the half 
light of sunset or the friendly moonlight, 
it is very pleasing. It is here holding, 
as it were, an informal court surrounded 
by trees the clustered panacles of which 
bristle with leaves of a bayonette outline 
typify nature’s homage to man’s ancient 
enemy. It grows out and forms part of 
the rock crystal which supports it upon the 
brink of the basin. There is a delightful 
mystical transparency about this crystal with 
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The Pink of Apple Blossoms 


its many reflections. Splendidly does the 
mosaic unite with the crystal, having with 
it an affinity that is chemical and esthetic. 
The mosaic is a product of industrial heat, 
the crystal a result of earth’s primeval fires. 
And as if in memory of this awful heat 
there is fire in its eye or there is not, ac- 
cording to the caprice or programme for 
the electric lighting of the occasion. 

The garden as a whole is full of inspira- 
tion for those who come within its spell. 


The Dragon Fountain 


‘color and yet low in tone. 
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the Palace of Peace on the day of 

the dedication exercises,” said my 

friend at the other end of the wire, 
struggling patiently with my insatiable de- 
sire for facts. “The air was melodious with 
the chimes of the neighboring towers of the 
Old Church and the New. ‘The bells of the 
Palace had remained silent after the merry 
salute at sunrise, following the big guns in 
the distance. Although it was early, the 
crowd was beginning to assemble, crowding 
the roadways. The Palace stands in the 
thickly wooded royal park of Floris V. on 
the famous old road leading from The 
Hague to Scheveningen. You ask about 
the color. Why, this is Holland, the land 
of color, the land of the great masters! 
The sun had but just enlivened the scene 
and the Palace was enshrouded, literally it 
was bathed in a cool blanketing of silver- 
gray mist blown in from the North Sea, as 
is so frequent, so that it was no easy task 
to define the exact color tone of anything. 
I cannot say. I can better describe the tem- 
per, the excitement, the enthusiasm of the 
occasion. I recall vividly one very definite 
impression, that it was a building of more 
than ordinary interest in many ways, not 
only large and not exactly modern, but very 
human and distinctly unusual in its appeal. 
Here, in brief, was a building of today, up- 
to-date, and yet we are told that out of the 
two hundred or more plans submitted, this 
design by Mr. Cordonnier of Lille won the 
prize largely because with all its modern- 
ity, its great assemblage of rooms skilfully 
planned, it has so unmistakable a flavor, 
if I may so say, of old Dutch architecture 
of the domestic type with which every vis- 
itor to The Netherlands is familiar. By the 
way, I thing I told you that the plans of 
Mr. Cordonnier were passed over to Mr. 
J. S. G. van der Steur, of Haarlem, and 
that it is largely to his superintendency and 
manipulation that the present building is 
erected and made interesting. The plan is 
excellent, and when I say that, I say a great 
deal, for it is the plan that tells in these 
great public buildings. It has a great cen- 
tral court. It is a brick building with stone 
trimmings. Marble, tile, bronze, mosaic, 
painted glass windows of many countries 
have been used. [I recall the effect as a 
whole with great pleasure and as a memory 
of some of the old paintings familiar to 
most of us. I had visited two or three of 
the minor galleries only a few days before, 
so the paintings of Frank Hals, of Rem- 
brandt, of Maes, Paul Potter and Van Dyck 
were vividly before me. And Reuben’s 
paintings I knew before.” 

“Outside the Palace was bright and 
cheerful, Within it is very rich and full of 
Much of it is 
Everywhere there seemed, 


TT was early morning when first I saw 


magnificent. 
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with all its harmony, an amusing competi- 
tion, as it were, between the marbles and 
the ceramic lining the walls of the passages, 
the stairways and the corridors. I remem- 
ber the pavements of the main halls be- 
cause they were very beautiful and had an 
interlacing pattern of mosaic with white 
marble and the vaulting is a light, warm 
gray, and for the rest I think I must refer 
you to the views.” 

From other sources and on other occa- 
sions I have been able to gather facts re- 
garding the surroundings of the building. 
The woods flanking the old road leading to 
The Hague are old. Many of the trees 
forming the avenues were planted about 
the time of the Boston Tea Party of mem- 
orable history. These woods make a de- 
lightful surrounding for the Peace Palace, 
bringing into contrast the low red tone of 
the walling, the exalted roof, the white of 
the trimmings and of the terraces and the 
gorgeous red and orange which character- 
ize the flowers of the sunken garden. The 
road also connects with the ancient portion 
of Scheveningen and the modern part, which 
is not unlike our Atlantic City, with its 
wonderful beach and sand dunes. The 
building recalls many characteristics of 
older town houses and churches of the sur- 
rounding country without being in any way 
a reproduction. The designer is doubtless 
indebted for many certain distinctive fea- 
tures. He has studied closely the curiously 
picturesque outlines, the gables, the crow- 
step parapets and battlemented eaves, the 
method of constructing arcades, the over- 
hanging corner turrets, the chimney lines 
and the openings everywhere. Probably he 
knew something of the town houses at 
Gonda and Middleburg. He can scarcely 
have been indifferent to the battlements of 
the towering Gothic gateway at Zwolle or 
Weigh-house at Alkmaar, which is lofty and 
narrow, but singularly pleasing and not 
likely to be readily forgotten. The Harbor 
house at Hoorn is another picturesque fea- 
ture which may, in some way, have had a 
place in his memory. 

The roof line is remarkable. It is an ex- 
alted, highly pitched roof in proportion to 
its dignified frontage and very well broken 
up in places for the admission of light. 
These little dormer windows, of course, are 
distinctly of the Netherlands, a peculiar lit- 
tle architectural entirety of its own which 
is to be seen reflected in the canals in every 
section of the country. There is an inter- 
esting fleche in the main ridge. The build- 
ing is said to contain three hundred rooms 
for various purposes. There is a wonderful 
grand staircase with several subsidiary 
means of reaching the upper stories, many 
rooms for conference, a great Hall of Jus- 
tice and, of course, a law library. There 
are numerous waiting and ante-rooms lead- 
ing from the main corridors and hallways, 
the decorative treatment of which is unusu- 
ally stimulating and diversified. The walls 
of the great hall are lined with oak and the 
ceiling is coffered but to the wall, floor and 
ceiling treatment of the passageways, a 
color scheme wherein marble ceramics and 
lusters compete in friendly harmony, in- 
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Cross Section of Hallway with Memorial Bust in Distance 


vites considerable attention. Here, ob- 
viously, is the antechamber for the great 
public through which they pass, in which 
they linger, and in this well determined, well 
axed centre of things is an interesting ob- 
ject lesson, an amalgam of materials. 


Granite blocks came from the Scandina- 
vian people, and the richly glowing marbles 
from Italy and Greece. The crowd presses 
in between wrought metal gates and doors, 
the product of the craftsmen of Germany 
and Belgium. It is to France that we are 





Semi-Circular Bay in Hallway 
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indebted for the tap- 
estries which occupy 
prominent places, on 
some of the walls, 
and to Japan for the 
silks. The light 
comes in through 
windows shaped in 
many ways by deli- 
cate. fretwork of 
lead which was 
made in Great Brit- 
ain and painted in 
the Netherlands, and 
Brazil contributed 
the satinwood which 
lines some of the 
walls of the minor 
rooms and is the ma- 
terial of some of the 
furniture, The water 
which vitalizes the 
central court is from 
a fountain sent from 
Denmark. And as if 
realizing the won- 
drous change in the 
crust of Mother 
Earth, the United 
States, South Amer- 
ica, Sweden and 
Russia, as well as 
Germany and Aus- 
tria, have been called upon for marble. Of 
course, the burden of the building rests 
upon brick from the clay of Holland, and 
rests securely, and the burden of the dec- 
oration rests upon the clays of Holland and 
upon the craftsmanship, chemical knowl- 
edge and traditions of Holland. And the 
human courtesy and quaint manners, the 
broad understanding, patience and endur- 
ance rests also upon those who, for genera- 
tions, have lived within the low-lying dis- 
trict flanked by the Northern Sea and form- 
ing a cup for the Zuider Zee. Was it not 


One of the Corridors 


By the courtesy of The Delft Sectile & Importing Co. 


Arcading in Main Entrance Hall 


to the swift ships of the progressive Dutch, 
the sea rovers laying wait for rich Spanish 
and Portuguese galleys and ships from the 
Orient, that the lovers of ceramics and 
faience and wondrous delftware are in- 
debted? Does not every student of the 
craft recall with delight the formation of 
the Guild of St. Luke, which numbered 
among its members the painters, glass 
workers, engravers, potters, weavers, em- 
broiderers, sculptors and printers, as a fra- 
ternity worthy of inestimable esteem. 

One of the most stimulating things about 
the amalgam of materials which paves, 
walls, and groins, the passageways, this in- 
formal but very delightful co-partnership 
between highly colored marbles and cera- 
mics, this picture painting in which some of 
the primary mosaics of Venice and the lost 
arts of China have a place, is that it is still 
possible today, with all the rush and scurry 
of the world’s awakening, that it once again 
returns to clay as an agent for color and 
rests there with pleasure, profit and delight. 

Goethe is said to have advised Rem- 
brandt to begin at home, and then, if possi- 
ble, take in the world. Every student of 
the Renaissance knows how sincerely this 
has been followed, and every skilful, observ- 
ing, discriminating visitor to the Peace Pal- 
ace must realize how well this advice from 
the poet to the painter has been followed. 
Look, for instance, at the sympathetic con- 
nection between the materials. I keep re- 
peating this and make no apology for the 
repetition. It is unusual. It is brim full 
of common sense—the square deal once 
again. It is one of the illustrations of a 
practical kind where co-partnership leads to 
good results. Note the walling to the main 
corridors, the method whereby it is sub- 


divided, recalling in 
the main the outline 
of the arches. * It js 
a blank arcading 
carried out in cera- 
mics and stone and 
marble. See how 
well they go togeth- 
er, each one respect- 
ing the privileges of 
the other but main- 
taining sturdily its 
own _ independence. 
The marble base is 
big, with a broad, 
liberal surface, dis- 
playing wonderful 
markings, gorgeous 
color and remarka- 
ble transparency; 
the stone, quiet, ear- 
nest, as if realizing 
that its function in 
life is to bear its por- 
tion of the burden 
of the building with- 
out calling attention 
to itself. The cera- 
mic border and field 
is much more ht- 
man. It is wayward. 
Is it not a product of 
man ? 

In no sense can this building be spoken 
of asa marble palace. It is an international 
palace built in the fond hope that this 
would cherish within its boundaries suffi- 
cient human love to extinguish the flames 
of war, as suggested by a legend in the 
passageway. Here even the rights of the 
material have been respected to the full. 
Hence its charm, interest, individuality. 
These illustrations give but a little mem- 
oranda of a section of some of the hall- 
ways, but they may be taken as indicative 
of the general spirit of the building. 


The Gold Door 
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LIGHTING HALLS AND LIVING-ROOMS 


Artificial Illumination in Relation to Decorative Schemes and Color 


sumed such importance that one feels 

it a duty to make individual study of 

one’s own lighting problem, instead 
of leaving it all to the decorator or archi- 
tect; and the study of this big subject is as 
fascinating as it is important—as simple as 
it is fascinating. 

Every possible opportunity for seeing for 
oneself how various kinds of lighting will 
look under different conditions is offered 
by the lighting companies, the department 
stores, decorators, and the shops of fixture 
manufacturers. So there is little excuse 
nowadays if we put into our homes the 
kind of lighting that is bad for our eyes and 
inharmonious with the surroundings. 

The whole lighting question may be con- 
sidered from two points of view: the prac- 


P's: house lighting has now as- 


The illustrations in this article are used through the 
courtesy of the Tiffany Studios, John L. Gaumer Co., 
B. Altman & Co., MacBeth Evans Co., The National 
X-Ray Reflector Co. and Others. 


By CLARA BROWN LYMAN 


tical and the decorative. But this does not 
mean that practical things may not be dec- 
orative, or that decorative things are not 
practical. Indeed, I shall hope to show you 
that certain lighting schemes may combine 
both elements when the whole principle is 
understood. 

In this article I shall consider the lighting 
of halls and living-rooms, the latter includ- 
ing the general family gathering room, the 
library and dining-room. In these rooms 
one must know how to combine the prac- 
tical with the artistic, for here it is that arti- 
ficial light is used not only for the daily 
tasks and pleasures, but for general illu- 
mination as well. 

We used to think that anything would do 
for the lighting fixtures so long as they did 
not cost too much; but this attitude is rap- 
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idly giving way to the feeling that the 
lighting fixture is the most important thing 
in the room, as we begin to understand that 
the position of the lights, the way they are 
covered, the amount of light we get for our 
work, are matters of health, as well as of 
pleasure, and that it is also necessary that 
the fixtures be chosen with relation to archi- 
tecture and decoration if we would not have 
our artistic sense offended. 

The first thing to take into consideration 
in choosing lighting fixtures for any room, 
is the general color of the walls, because 
upon this depends how much light you will 
have to use, and how many fixtures will be 
needed. A simple experiment will prove 
to you that dark walls will absorb more 
light than those that are light-colored, but 
perhaps it is not generally known that dark 
green and red absorb fifty per cent. of light, 
blue twenty per cent, pinkish tones ten per 
cent., and that only in the golden tones do 
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Hanging Bowl 


we get the full value of our light. This 
simple statement of fact will explain to a 
great many people why one room looks 
gloomy, and another cheerful with the same 
amount of artificial illumination. If you are 
going to use dark green or red in any of 
your living-rooms you must be prepared to 
use a greater amount of illumination, and 
your fixtures will have to be of the kind 
that will give every possible opportunity for 
the light to shine upon the room. With 
golden tones, gray, or any other light-giving 
color on the walls, you use the least amount 
of light with the greatest amount of effi- 
ciency, if you have the right kind of fixture, 
and here one fixture properly equipped 
will do the work of several, because the 
walls are such an important auxiliary. 
When the color of the walls for a particu- 
lar room has been determined with relation 
to the amount of artificial illumination that 
is necessary, you will next have to decide 
which of the four different modern sys- 
tems of lighting will best suit your in- 
dividual needs. There are three that are 
practical for general use: the direct, the 
indirect, and the semi-indirect, any one 
of which may be made to perfectly serve 
the purpose for which you intend it. The 
fourth, concealed lighting, is yet too expen- 
sive for house use except in homes of 
wealth. In the direct, the light is shed direct- 
ly downward upon the room. To this system 
belong some kinds of overhead lights, wall 
lights, and table lamps. The efficiency of 
this system depends entirely upon how it is 
used. For instance, if you have an over- 
head chandelier with pendant lights the 
bulbs must be frosted, and the shades must 
cover the bulb. Otherwise you have so 
strong a light thrown down upon your 
room that it produces glare and a brilliancy 


which is fatiguing to the eyes, besides ac- 
tual heat which beats upon the brain if one 
is sitting directly under such a light. We 
have all of us suffered from this sort of 
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thing for years, quite unconsciously, and it 
is a notable fact that as soon as you begin 
to study this subject you are extremely sen- 
sitive to a room so lighted and turn instinc- 
tively to outer darkness for relief. 

Nor is the strain upon eyes and nerves 
the only bad feature of improper direct 
lighting. Unless the new type of electric 
bulb or gas mantle is used, and covered 
with the right kind of glassware, it dis- 
torts the colors in a room, often producing 
by night, color combinations that you would 
never have permitted to exist in your liv- 
ing-room if you had seen them under these 
conditions. The warning is often given to 
select furnishings by artificial light so that 
one may know how they are going to look 
in the evening; but it’s far more sensible to 
choose them by daylight and then select the 
kind of lamp and the type of fixture that 
will give colors their nearest to normal 
values. 

The arrangement of overhead fixtures in 
a living-room is of the utmost importance 
because, being the family gathering place, 
this room should be so illuminated that no 
matter how many people are in it, each can 
see equally well to read or work. For this 
reason, it is impractical to use tinted or 
leaded glass in ceiling fixtures. Some kind 
of efficient white glassware should be chosen 
and there is plenty of it that is as artistical- 
ly charming as it is scientifically practical. 
Wall brackets in a living-room must have 
the light source completely covered with a 
translucent shade in order that they may not 
become so many glaring, intermittent spots 
for the eye to dodge. If they are shaded 
with the right kind of glassware, they make 
good individual reading lights. Brackets 
are now, however, oftenest used as decora- 
tive accessories and they, with the table and 
piano lamp, offer an opportunity to intro- 
duce a note of color into the lighting effects 
of a room. 

Screens of fabric to harmonize with fur- 
nishings are appropriate and effective for 
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Hanging Fixture with Lantern Motif 


bracket lights when used merely for deco- 
ration; as for portable lamps, an enumera- 
tion of the different kinds on the market 
would read like a catalog, so I shall merely 
suggest some of the best for both decorative 
and practical use, after which, a visit to any 
shop where lighting fixtures may be seen, 
will quickly decide the question as to which 
will fit best into the particular room you 





chandelier with Electric Candles. Frosted 
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have in mind and best serve its purpose. 
The best practical table lamp has a per- 
fectly plain straight standard supporting a 
shade of translucent glass, either white or 
slightly green tinted, so placed as to com- 
pletely cover the light source. Then, there 
are lamps which have translucent glass 
bases, as well as shades, thus combining the 
practical with the decorative. Beautiful 
alabaster lamps have recently been put upon 
the market. These are not only good to read 
by, but beautiful to look at, as many 
of their shades are carved and etched. 
Lamps in which both body and shade are of 
wicker are more decorative than practical, 
but if the shade is open-work lined with a 
canary-colored silk, it gives a pleasant light 
when supplemented by overhead fixtures. 
For decorative purposes only, there are 
exquisite pottery lamps designed on the new 
principle of completely hiding the light 
source. These have a high glaze and can be 
had in any color. They have the appear- 
ance of old Chinese porcelain and look 
well with color schemes designed along such 
lines. Then, of course, 
there are the beauti- 
ful Tiffany lamps 
with leaded glass 
shades in all kinds of 
exquisite original de- 
signs, and these one 
thinks of as accom- 
panied by rare Orien- 
tal rugs, and walls 
that tone with them. 
Mother - of - pear] 
shades are exceeding- 
ly lovely, and give an 
efficient light, and 
there is beside all 
these that I have men- 
tioned, the whole wide 
range of the new 
translucent glassware 
—white or tinted, 
either etched or 
carved, which com- 
bines the decorative 
with the practical and 
can be had to harmon- 
ize with any color 
scheme or period plan 
if desired. Piano 
lamps follow the same 
general principle, and 
can be made to really 
serve a purpose as 
well as to look well. 
Tiny shades to cov- 
er chandelier candles 
are another way of 
adding a decorative 
touch to certain 
rooms. These are 
particularly effective 
in French period 
schemes, as are also 
screens which can be 
had in designs and 
materials that run all 
the way from cre- 











Side Wall Bracket 


happy decorative touch is given by placing 
at either side of a mirror, brackets with up- 
right lights covered with a pink silk shade. 
This has a charming effect upon the com- 
plexion, and is particularly pretty and ap- 
propriate for use in a boudoir, though I saw 
it cleverly used in a drawing-room not long 
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Semi-Indirect Fixture Used in a Study. Aymar Embury II, Architect 


ago, and can assure you that it is the most subtle kind of flattery 
that you could possibly offer a feminine visitor, which reminds me 
to suggest to the woman who is planning to decorate her own 
home that one of the most important things that a room must do 
for its occupants is to present them in the most becoming light. 

The indirect lighting method which uses the ceiling for dif- 
fusion, naturally calls for a different type of overhead light from 
that used in the direct. There are many charming ways of using 
the indirect fixture in a living-room. If a wholly metal container 
is used, it can be obtained in bronze or verde antique finish or a 
highly polished brass. Some of the bowls are of opaque glass 
combined with metal, and there are also made for this system the 
prettiest kind of wicker baskets, some of them made exceedingly 
dainty by letting vines trail over the sides. Another pretty way 
of arranging these fixtures is to get just a perfectly plain metal 
container and cover it with cretonne or silk. In this way it can 
be made to harmonize with any furnishings. 

To a great many people, this indirect use of light is at first 
strange. Although it is perfectly possible to read in the farthest 
corner of a room so lighted without the aid of a table or wall 
light, so perfect is the diffusion, yet many people prefer for the 
sake of a touch of coziness, or because of that instinctive desire 
to have the light near the eyes when reading, to have a table lamp 
in addition to the overhead indirect fixture. This is all right if 
one wishes it, but it is wholly unnecessary, Taking this into con- 
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This Picture Illustrates the Diffusion of Light in a Semi-Indirect 


Fixture. Properly Shaded Wall Brackets are Added as Decorative 
Touches. These can be Used as Individual Reading Lights 


sideration, there has been designed a portable lamp for this sys- 
tem. It combines both the direct and indirect principles, and as it 
stands upon the table, its light is completely covered with a silk 
shade. You can throw the light down upon the table by using 
one set of lamps or throw it against the ceiling by switching on 
the other. 

In a library, where the eyes are used constantly for reading or 
writing, the indirect system is a great advantage, for it gives the 
effect of sunlight and also shows up to their best advantage, pic- 
tures, statuary and books. For this reason, it is also.a delightful 
light for the dining-room, though here, portable lamps or candles 
may be added for a sense of intimacy. 

One very great advantage of the indirect systems is that they 
give colors practically a daylight value, which is important in 
connection with the color scheme of a room. 





Out-Voor " Laving<Moom. Note the Well Shaded Light Completely 
Shielded by a Shade of Fabric to Match the Upholstery. A Com- 
— of the Practical and Decorative. H. Van Buren Magonigle, 

rchitect 


In the semi-indirect lighting method, the ceiling is also brought 
into play, but some of the light is allowed to filter through upon 
the room, because a translucent instead of metal or opaque glass 
container is used in this system. The relation of the semi-indirect 
lighting to color schemes is both interesting and important. Here 
it is possible to use glassware that will harmonize with the decora- 
tions of the room while at the same time serving a practical pur- 
pose and conforming with the lighting principles involved in this 
system. 

While all the semi-indirect glassware is translucent, it differs in 
reflecting qualities ; some of it is tinted, some decorated with etch- 
ing, other kinds made both decorative and efficient by a fluted 
surface. Besides, there are marble, alabaster and Mexican onyx 
with their imitations, which are exceedingly decorative and beau- 
tiful when lighted. All these materials are made in designs that 
can be used with period schemes. Large and small bowls can be 
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Chandelier for Real Candles 
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obtained, so that it 
is possible to get 
any kind of effect 
one ought to have 
to go with certain 
rooms. 

Take the living- 
room, for example: 
here, one would 
want a simple 
overhead fixture 
that would shed a 
good general light 
upon the room. If 
the walls are of a 
sunshiny color, you 
could perfectly 
well use a semi-in- 
direct material that 
was slightly tinted 
if you wished, be- 
cause the light-col- 
ored walls would 
catch and reflect 
the light that came 
through the glass, 
while the ceiling 


would diffuse part of it to the corners of the room. With darker 
walls, it would be better to use a white glass in the fixture and 
to get a color note, a table lamp could be added merely for dec- 
oration, with a colored silk or leaded glass shade as desired, since 
this is not necessary for reading with this way of lighting. 

In the dining-room and library, the semi-indirect fixture is fast 
replacing the old-time dome for excellent reasons, chief of which 
is the lesson we have learned that light badly placed affects diges- 


tion and good spirits. The dome 
had to be hung low over the table 
in order to prevent glare, or if 
it were swung high, some kind 
of arrangement had to be made 
to shade the staring lights. This 
generally took the form of a 
fringe, which only increased the 
distressing condition; or a val- 
ance, or in some cases, a silk 
covering stretched across under- 
neath the lamps; which meant 
that very little light came 
through and the whole atmos- 
phere of the dinner table was 
gloomy. Also, the dome neces- 
sitated side lights for general il- 
lumination. Again, it destroyed 
the true colors of the decora- 
tions, for the glass in the fixture 
had generally to be colored to 
soften the light, and this meant 
distortion of the general tone of 
the furnishings, 

The same thing is true of the 
dome used in the library, a cus- 
tom which probably originated 
with the idea that there must be 
a “dim, religious light” in this 
room where quiet and repose are 
supposed to be the keynote. The 
library dome has also to be sup- 
plemented by a reading lamp of 
some kind, and if you want gen- 
eral illumination, ceiling lights 
have to be added. 

_ On the other hand, if the semi- 
indirect fixture is used in the li- 
brary, it is not necessary to have 
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any other light if it has the right 
amount of power. In the dining-room, 
the semi-indirect fixture answers the 
same requirement of a suspended light 
hung over the table, the difference 
being that it sheds a comfortable, 
pleasant glow, conducive to a sense of 
good fellowship and cheer. For a dec- 
orative touch, add to such a fixture, 
candles for sideboard, sconces for the 
walls, shaded with tiny screens and 
you have a room more effectively 
lighted than with the dome, and nei- 
ther you nor your guests will ever 
complain of sleepiness or indigestion. 

The glassware for the library fix- 
ture should be white, but in the dining- 
room this is not essential, for as no 
reading or other work is done in such 
a room, the light is merely required to 
see by and produce a cheerful atmos- 
phere, so a light-colored, tinted glass 
to harmonize with the walls can be 
chosen, or Mexican onyx, which shows 
a most beautiful veining of color when 
lighted, is very effective and suits al- 
most any color scheme. 

In halls, the lighting is a far sim- 
pler matter than in the living-room. 
A hall needs only to look well lighted, 
since it is not a room where the eyes 
must be used for reading, so that only 
a small amount of candlepower is nec- 
essary, but the fixture should be of a 
design that will make the most of the 
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Carved Marble with Ala- 


baster Shade 








Colonial Mantel Simply Treated with Electric Sconces. H. Van 


Buren Magonigle, Architect 


illumination and give the hall a 
cheerful, homelike look, instead 
of the subdued, gloomy atmos- 
phere that so often greets you. 

There are many appropriate 
designs for hall fixtures, but per- 
haps the best liked of the direct 
type are the lantern and the 
chandelier, fitted with electric 
candles, subtly suggestive, may- 
be, of those far-off days when 
the old family retainer held 
above his head a lantern or can- 
dlestick. when he went to the 
door to welcome an evening 
guest. There are also charming 
metal bands studded with light, 
some with the lamps set upright, 
and there are beautiful fixtures 
in which a translucent glass, ala- 
baster, marble or leaded glass 
sphere, hung by a chain, com- 
pletely encloses the light. 

Then there are the indirect 
and semi-indirect fixtures, both 
effective and efficient, in all kinds 
of designs and with a wide range 
of lighting material. 

Whatever you use, however, 
be sure that you make the hall 
inviting, for it is the first room 
that guest, stranger, or home- 
coming member of the family 
enters. Ought it not, then, to 
foreshadow that warmth of hos- 
piality they are sure to find 
across the threshold of the well- 
lighted living-room ? 
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THIRTEEN REMBRANDTS 


CPAP ATINED SE little was known of Benjamin Altman’s 
collection of old masters until his will was made public. Close 
friends of the merchant prince knew that he had many Dutch and 
Flemish masterpieces, but the outside world little realized that in 
the possession of one man were four Memlings and thirteen Rem- 
brandts. It will be remembered how great was the interest cen- 
tering around the one Rembrandt of the Borden Sale last March. 

Just how the Altman canvases will be hung in the Metropolitan 
Museum is not known, except that they will be placed in such a 
way as to fulfil the conditions of the will. One interesting clause 
directs that all the pictures in the collection “shall be hung in a 
straight line—not one above the other.” Large quarters will be 
needed, but imagine the delight of a gallery with every picture on 
the line. Yet the most carping critic would hesitate to “sky” a 
Holbein or a Hals. 

The collections of Maurice and Rudolph Kann provided Mr. 
Altman with six of the Rembrandts; the Ashburton collection 
with two. Five were drawn from the Sandown, the Osmaston, 
the von Lachnicki, the Steengracht, and the Adolph Thiem gal- 
leries. 

The masterly “Man with a Magnifying Glass” and the superbly 
painted “Lady with a Pink” came from the treasure house of 
Maurice Kann. Rudolph Kann once owned the “Portrait of 
Rembrandt’s Son, Tilus,” “Pilate Washing His Hands” and the 
“Old Woman Cutting Her Fingernails.” The range of subjects 
is extensive. We have youth, middle life and old age, real por- 
traits and imaginary types. The painter is shown in many moods 
—a wonderful collection soon to be at the command of the public. 

The fact that the collection is so rich in the Dutch, Flemish 
and German schools will give to New York’s big museum a 
splendid roundness, so far as old masters be concerned. To the 
Morgan collection with its treasures of the English and Italian 
schools, and to the other and more general collections, the Altman 
canvases will form a magnificent addition. The Metropolitan will 
be placed in the front rank of the great store-houses of the world. 

In emphasizing the scope of the Dutch, Flemish and German 
sections, the impression should not be given that Italy, Spain and 
other countries are poorly represented. The Italian pictures are 
varied and important; the two examples of Valazquez are mas- 
terly. There is a portrait of the much painted Phillip IV. Chief 
interest, however, will center in the other—“Christ and the Pil- 
grims at Emmaus.” Valazquez was a painter of the court rather 
than the church, yet the beauty of the Christ, even in a black and 
white reproduction, is compelling and haunting. 


‘“*“GARDEN AND ORCHARD”’ 


ON E of the most remarkable movements of the last quarter- 

century has been that relating to the art of growing living 
plants. Public interest in all phases of gardening has increased 
amazingly, and has been shown not only by the avidity for mag- 
azines and books treating of the subject but also by the actual 
planting of thousands on thousands of real gardens and the beau- 
tifying of millions of home grounds. 

For many years THE House BEautTIFUL has recognized the 
importance of this garden movement and its relation to the simpler 
higher standards of home life for which the magazine has always 
stood, by maintaining a Garden Department in charge of Mr. 
Clarence Moores Weed, whose training and experience have 
given him a wide range of interest along gardening lines. With 
this issue the department title is changed to “Garden and 
Orchard,” in order to give a scope which shall include all kinds of 
productive gardening. A column of Questions and Answers, 
which our readers are invited to use freely, will be a helpful fea- 
ture. Mr. Weed will gladly answer by letter queries regarding 
any phase of gardening, calling in, whenever necessary, expert 
assistance to insure the most recent authoritative opinion. Espe- 
cial attention will be given to the choosing of varieties of fruits 
and vegetables and to the wonderful possibilities in fruit produc- 
tion opened up by recent advances in horticulture. 

S— 
PUBLICITY 

’ is said that the desire for publicity is one of the most striking 

characteristics of our time, yet some of the most worthy will 
not tolerate it. They resent the idea of being talked about. They 
shrink within themselves at the thought of furnishing a theme 
for a paragraph. To some, a personal story is repulsive, and yet, 
in the interests of education, publicity is desirable. “What is to 
be done,” says one, “when a genius declines positively to open the 
door to the writer? What is to be done when he refuses admis- 
sion and declines peremptorily to admit the photographer? What 
is to be done when he stands so persistently in his own light? He 
is almost as troublesome—in his way—as the too persistent and 
unworthy seeker for publicity.” 


THE VALUE OF WHITE 


“7 CARE NOT,” says an old landscape painter, “what the sub- 

ject be. It is the whites, the high lights that count and do 
so determine the true value of the picture that picture making 
may be said to resolve itself practically into a study of high lights. 
The shadows, shades, local color, and local outline care fairly well 
for themselves. The subject may be an interior, a marine or a 
view in a forest—the same rule holds. Take, for instance, a 
street scene which may be full of color, of well balanced drawing, 
even of movement. Notice how the high lights reveal the front- 
age and tone of each house. See how they disclose a portion only 
of the detail of the molding, of the awnings, of the lamp posts. 
They mount to the roof line and give just enough of the cornice 
to make it interesting. See where they reveal the shape of the 
moving figures. Or maybe it is a garden scene that attracts, with 
long avenues of trees whose majestic outlines enrich the reflec- 
tions of a slowly moving river. There may be music, chatter, 
perfume, excitement everywhere, and in the distance a monument 
may appear. The spectator is not concerned with the name of 
the hero. He is thankful to find himself entertained with the 
fact that there be somewhere in the distance a high light and its 
accompanying reflections.” 

And if the study of white is so important in the making of the 
painting, is it not equally worthy of regard by the architect, by 
the man of the world who pays the bill? This is, of course, in 
brief, a plea for white houses of some description or other, and 
that the pergolas, fountains, statuary, arbors, terrace walling and 
the rest be also white or trimmed with white, or it means that the 
shaping of the moldings or other enrichments be so designed, so 
outlined, that they transmit light, brightening the composition. 
The material employed may, of course, be marble, stone, brick, 
shingle-covered frame, concrete or brick faced with stucco, what 
you will, the same rule holds. It is the reflecting quality which 
counts. 
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In Southern Europe, even in the most humble sections, lime 
white, mere everyday domestic wash, applied by a laborer, is of 
inestimable value because of its ability to reflect, because it is 
stimulating to other materials and because it brightens the scene. 
It may be softened, mellowed, toned in by weather stains, incrus- 
tations, accidents of various. kinds. So much the better! Red 
brick houses are made interesing by the skilful addition of white 
in the form of stone or marble bands, sills, heads to the windows, 
key stones, white capping to chimneys, terrace walling and paint 
to window and door frames. And often nature assists by her 
informal deposit of salt upon the surface, enlivening the walling. 
The gospel of white may be taken up by living things—by plants, 
flowers and water and the sculptor’s fantastic imaginings often of 
great importance where well placed and appropriately led up to. 
A fountain with its brilliancy may further intensify. So may 
water in the form of mirror pools and artificial lakes. The whole 
problem of adding white to the landscape entails a certain unifica- 
tion as well as concentration, a highly sympathetic arrangement 
which invites many methods, many materials. Still, in no way 
must the scene be made spotty when viewed by night or day. 
Thanks to the florists, to those who study flowers for their own 
sake, we learn that this valuable asset to our gardens may be 
secured of many descriptions. There are delicate shades which 
practically count as white and which have upon their superb 
fleshy petals, markings of color. Many are available for the most 
limited purse, growing everywhere, and which are as valuable in 
the scene as any marble quarried from any hillside. 


<= 
MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY’S GARDEN 


$f course, the public learns far better by practice than precept. 
We are told that any fool can chatter, but it takes a broad 
man to do something which is worth-while and stimulating and 
which, in the doing, so adroitly shows the underlying philosophy 
as to give unconsciously and unaffectedly a lesson worthy of re- 
gard. The painter has here shown what can be done with a plain, 
everyday creeper, a little ten-inch phlox which, though classed as 
white by virtue of its general appearance and serviceability as a re- 
flector, is full of delicate color. Doubtless the idea was more or less 
Oriental and possibly prompted also by the apple or cherry blossom 
or blossom of some other fruit. Maybe the value of white also ap- 
pealed to the painter because of his experience with large decora- 
tive schemes where light, delicate colors were demanded. It is 
with this little creeper that Mr. Tiffany has planted wide, liberal 
borders to several of his roadways. In some places it appears as 
a veritable mantling, covering quite a large area, resembling snow. 
It lightens up many a dark place, and is serviceable in lifting the 
heavy, depressing shadows cast by the great cedars, chestnuts and 
birch, restoring to view, as it were, the natural ground level. It 
appears, at times, as an architectural accent of its own, then 
again as a modifier, varying in color, texture, and is accompanied 
by other small creepers of the same kindred. Its self-imposed 
duty seems to be to weave together the more serious architectural 
accents of the general scheme. It is delicious in its informality 
and delightfully capricious. It laughs. It defies geometric outline. 

Climbing over dry walls, it mounts the base of the pergola, en- 
riches the approach to the terrace and as a delightful tapestry it 
crosses certain flower beds, unifying, ennobling. It weaves with 
infinite grace a tiny web delicate as the wing of a bee, with elf- 
like cunning, and this, if you please, my lords and ladies of high 
degree, is not the costly exotic of a foreign clime with which the 
gardeners are distracted at every change of the season. It is not 
an orchid with all its waywardness and frivolity! It is not rare, 
hard to get, difficult to cultivate, impossible to hold, but a plain, 
everyday plant, belonging to the locality, native to the State, to 
the climate, and so, while the painter is adorning his own prop- 
erty, he is enriching the neighborhood and showing what can be 
done by skilful, sympathetic handling of good, plain American 
herbs that ask only good fertilizing soil, and that, as they drop 
out or burn out or wear out, their place be taken by their own 
kind, fed alike with soil which fertilizes their roots. The window 
boxes are alive with the glistening foliage and tiny flowers of the 
ice plant, Mesembryanthemum, which the Greeks knew as the 
mid-day flower. 


WHITE WITHIN THE HOUSE 


6 nae sun—the sun is the white light of the house! Unlike 
the landscape, the interior of the house gets but few re- 
flections, many shades, many heavy shadows. The sunlight 
determines the color as it does the health of all within its 
walls. “How will this look in my room?” brings from 
the decorator of any ability the question, “Does the sun enter?” 
The decorator must know the source of the light, its quality. 
There lies the crux of the question on which so much depends! 
Which accounts for the skill entailed in the planning of the house 
and its relation to the sunlight. By common consent the ceiling 
is once again content with its coating of lime white and equally by 
common consent opalescent glass no longer owns the windows, 
levying a serious tax on all within. White light in the house is of 
fundamental importance to the walling. 

The sun destroys, but it gives life, it gilds, it transmits in the 
hand of a skilful designer, innumerable little reflections which 
count for much in the house. And that, in the main, is the an- 
swer to the objection to French period rooms floated with white 
enamel or enamel the green of the apple, the rose, or of some 
shade of burnt ivory or old gold in which gilding plays an impor- 
tant part, glazed in places and dulled by various secret processes. 
Period rooms are indeed satisfactory, good to live with, admirable 
as a background for the pageant of daily life, provided—pro- 
vided the sun bestows his gracious benediction in some way or 
other, directly or by reflection. That this view is generally ac- 
cepted by architects is to be seen today in the further study of 
window openings. This is the day of the casement, of the pic- 
turesque Dutch door, of the glazed casement which frequently 
opens to the floor, thus extending the area for possible reflec- 
tions. Thanks to electric light, there are today many contrivances 
whereby a distinguishing light or color note can readily be given 
to aroom. Study is also invited to the wall covering, mirrors are 
more frequent, tapestries where used are lighter and walls are 
covered with woven fabrics or paper have for their ground ivory 
tones and do the best they can with occasional diapering of rich 
color. The qualities of reflection are here paramount everywhere, 
and it is found better to let the sun in than to keep him out. The 
day of dark, heavy draperies have passed, and if the window 
must be screened, it were better to do it from the outside by 
closing the shades or by a system of awning. Ina word, it is the 
sun—the sun, everlastingly the sun! It will always be remem- 
bered that the view from within the house is enriched by an un- 
interrupted picture of the scene without, of the terrace, the gar- 
den, the foliage—something in the middle distance which is white 
and on which the sun shines, might gladden the heart. One of 
the most encouraging agents for the transmission of light and 
enjoyment is water. The Persians utilize it and yet in a most 
economical manner. They do much with little. They add water 
by means of a flat lipped bowl lying on the ground, the bottom 
of which is but just covered with the glistening fluid. But it is 
enough to reflect the sky. It may be only a white-walled arbor 
richly canopied with creepers, or a statue, a pergola, even a gar- 
den bench which glitters in the sunlight may be sufficient to en- 
courage the eye to look beyond the boundary line and enjoy the 
distance, catching a glimpse of the horizon, realizing that man is 
still a steward in the great garden of the Lord. 


< 
THE PALACE OF PEACE 


bites has revealed many secrets of the kindergarten period 
of the world’s architectural struggles. Before it was the 
habit to build temples and palaces of white marble, lime was used 
as a thin coating for wood, clay and sun-dried bricks. But for 
the thin sliver of white enamel to the primitive brick lining the 
palaces on the banks of the Euphrates, we should know but little 
of early decoration. And today, in this Palace at The Hague, 
much the same form of treatment is adopted. Still it is white. 
White prevails as the general tone of things. It is indeed appro- 
priate for the entertainment of the fickle goddess Arbitration, 
which, of late, has become so frequent a visitor to the Palace of 
Kings and is heartily supported by the spirit prompting the Re- 
publics! She is accepted as a dogma of our national creed. 





UNFAMILIAR 
WEDGWOOD 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


ever be esteemed of pottery lovers. 

Few will dispute his right to the 

title “Prince of Potters.” The 
wares produced by him and his successors 
in the business he established more than a 
hundred and fifty years ago, command uni- 
versal admiration for the excellence of their 
material quality as well as for their intrin- 
sic beauty of form and the delicacy of their 
detailed execution. A vigorous continuance 
of the business to the present day, and the 
high regard which the products of the 
Wedgwood potteries have ever enjoyed, 
afford substantial and unmistakable proof 
of undiminished appreciation. 


Notwithstanding this long-lived popular- 
ity, there are certain varieties and forms of 
Wedgwood ware that are so little known 
that the generality of people, even those 
that have a tolerable speaking acquaintance 
with the science of ceramics, fail to asso- 
ciate them with the master of Etruria Hall. 
Before passing at once to these less familiar 
styles of Wedgwood, however, it will con- 
duce to a clearer understanding of the whole 
matter if we first give a list of the sorts of 
ware made and then briefly recapitulate the 
history of the Wedgwood potteries, at the 
same time noting the successive steps of de- 
velopment at which the several processes of 
manufacture and modes of adornment first 
appeared or were perfected. 


The list of wares invented or perfected 
by Wedgwood, in the production of which 
he achieved signal success, includes green 
ware, mottled and agate ware, imitations of 
delft, white stoneware, cream-colored ware, 
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basaltes, crystalline pebbled, bronze Etrus- 
can, fine white ware, jasper, pearl white 
ware and cane-colored ware, besides several 
minor processes which were never pursued 
extensively and which never attained any 
wide popularity. It is with the jasper ware 
that one usually associates his name, al- 
though several of his other productions are 
quite as fine and deserve quite as high 
praise. 

After the formation of his partnership 
with Bentley, the output of the potteries 
was further classified as “Useful” and 
“Ornamental,” irrespective of the body or 
decoration of the articles in question. Need- 
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less to say, it was exceedingly difficult to 
draw any hard-and-fast line where so many 
of the “useful” pieces were so unquestion- 
ably beautiful and ornamental and so many 
of the “ornamental” vases and jars so sus- 
ceptible of being put to utilitarian purposes. 
However, allusion will be made to this mat- 
ter at a subsequent point. 

Josiah Wedgwood, born in Burslem, 
Staffordshire, in July or August, 1730, the 
youngest son of Thomas and Mary Wedg- 
wood, came of a family of potters. His 
father and grandfather before him, and 
numerous relatives among both his father’s 
and mother’s connection, had been engaged 
in that occupation—craft or art, as the case 
might be. Whatever degree of natural bent 
may have inclined him to follow in their 
steps, the course of events plunged him ac- 
tively into the thick of the business at an 
early age. 

His father dying when Josiah was nine 
years old, the lad was withdrawn from 
school and set to learn the family trade, 
although his mother had been left in easy 
circumstances. About three years later, 
contracting small-pox when an epidemic of 
that foul disorder swept over Burslem, he 
was left with a diseased right knee which 
afterwards caused him serious trouble, al- 
though indirectly it probably wrought some 
good for his future career by early fixing 
his mind on molding and various lines of 
experimentation. 

At fourteen he had been apprenticed to 
his brother Thomas and continued for two 
years to work, standing up, in his occupa- 
tion as a “thrower.” Then finding that he 
must sit at his work in order to have any 
ease at all from pain, he busied himself with 
molding and designing. By nature pains- 
taking and accurate, his enforced sedentary 
habits brought him the opportunity to ex- 
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riment in clays, mixing materials and 
making glazes. The results of his work 
brought into the pottery much greater at- 
tention to detail than had previously been 
the case. 

At the end of the apprenticeship, his 
brother being unwilling to receive him as a 
partner, he entered, in 1751, the employ of 
a small concern at Stoke which he left about 
a year later to become a partner of one 
Whieldon. After five years of this connec- 
tion, Josiah formed a partnership with his 
cousin, Thomas Wedgwood, which lasted 
till the death of the latter in 1788. ; 

At first they rented “Ivy House” at Burs- 
lem and worked indefatigably, Josiah form- 
ing his own molds, mixing his clays, super- 
intending the firing and also supervising the 
sales part of their business. The Wedg- 
woods added to the number of their prod- 
ucts from year to year and at the same time 
the volume of their exports increased so 
rapidly that they were obliged to move to a 
larger establishment called “Brick House 
Works,” which they continued to operate 
for four or five years after the Etruria pot- 
tery was put in commission. Their progress 
was mainly due to the indomitable energy 
displayed by Josiah, his close attention to 
the minutest details and his constant en- 
deavor to make all possible improvements. 


In 1768 began a partnership with Thomas 
Bentley, who for a time thereafter pre- 
sided over the showrooms in London. 
Josiah Wedgwood maintained the partner- 
ship with his cousin Thomas for “useful 
wares” while the Bentley partnership was 
concerned wholly with “ornamental” ob- 
jects—a distinction that threatened at one 
time to cause dissension until the generous 
spirit shown by the senior member restored 
harmony. 

Bentley’s death in 1780 was a deep per- 
sonal grief to Wedgwood, and his cousin 
Thomas’s death in 1788 left him without 
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either of his early partners. In 170 his sons 
John, Josiah, Jr., Thomas and a nephew 
named Byerley were taken into the firm and 
little by little assumed the bulk of its bur- 
dens. In 1795 Josiah Wedgwood died, but 
the business he had founded has continued 
uninterruptedly to our own day. 

The rule of the pottery was that no piece 
should be sent out unmarked, and therefore 
an unmarked piece in one of Wedgwood’s 
characteristic styles is always open to ques- 
tion on the possibility of its being the work 
of his many imitators, although doubtless 
some authentic pieces did go unmarked. 
Before Bentley was taken into partnership 
the wares were marked simply “Wedg- 
wood.” Afterwards they were marked 
“Wedgwood & Bentley.” Then again, fol- 
lowing Bentley’s death, the single name 
“Wedgwood” was resumed. Sometimes the 





and a Pair of Black Basaltes Vases Made 


by Neale & Co., Rivals of Wedgwood 


word “Etruria,” whither the main portion 
of the works had been moved in 1768, occurs 
also in addition to -he firm name. So much, 
then, for an outline of the concern that 
produced and still produces, Wedgwood 
pottery. 

Among the specimens of the less-known 
sorts of Wedgwood from the exceptional 
collection, a part of which is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations, let us begin 
with the three vases, two of which are of 
agate while the third is pebbled. The 
smaller agate vase is marked “Wedgwood 
& Bentley.” The larger agate vase, al- 
though unmarked, is undoubtedly by either 
Wedgwood or Whieldon, who also made 
agate objects of excellent body and pure 
design. It bears all the characteristic marks 
to be expected from one or the other of 
these closely allied potters and could scarce- 
ly be from any other source. 

On all three vases the decoration is 
gilded, but the green pebbled vase displays 
the greatest refinement of embellishment in 
the intertwined serpents that form the han- 
dles, the laurel wreath at the shoulder and 
the anthemion motif on the plinth. This 
green pebbled vase is marked “Wedgwood” 
and belongs to the pre-Bentley period or 
some time, that is, before 1768. 

The agate ware is of two kinds, known 
respectively as solid agate and surface 
agate. In the former the body of the object 
is composed of different colored clays 
worked together, and the variations in color 
continue all the way through. In the sur- 
face agate there is a monochrome or single- 
colored body upon which the mottlings are 
formed by applying liquid slips or clays of 
different colors and then working or “comb- 
ing” them together. 

Another method of producing the agate 
ware was to apply to a cream-colored body 
a lead glaze containing manganese, oxide 
of iron, oxide of copper and oxide of cobalt. 
When properly blended by a skilful! hand, 
these colors floated into one another, often 
producing an exceedingly pleasing effect. 
Wedgwood treated much of his old cream- 
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colored ware that he wished to dispose of in 
this way. 

Both the vases shown are of solid agate 
and the mottlings are very beautiful, the 
prevailing tone being a warm reddish 
brown. Their excellence of form speaks 
for itself. 

The body of the green pebbled vase is 
quite different in texture, being of a single 
color throughout, while the beautiful emer- 
ald gradations are wholly on the surface, 
being obtained in the glaze. Both the peb- 
bled ware and the agate or marbled ware 
are so infrequently seen that it seems neces- 
sary to direct attention to them so that when 
a fortunate chance does present them to 
view one may not pass them by unaware 
that they belong to the Wedgwood family. 

In another illustration is shown a small 
solid agate or mottled vase with white rams- 
‘head handles that stand out in strong con- 
trast to the deep rich red marblings of the 
body. It is marked Wedgwood & Bentley. 
In the same illustration is a black basaltes 
flower holder made in the form of a hedge- 
hog; his body punched full of holes to ac- 
commodate flower stems. The conceit is un- 
usual and the workmanship is exquisite. 
It is a very rare piece and in all probability 
dates from the period preceding the Bentley 
association. It is marked “Wedgwood.” 

Of all the wares that Wedgwood made, 
none is more beautiful, none has rarer grace 
of form, none is more chaste in type of dec- 
oration or more admirable in finish than the 
black basaltes. Its production was one of 
his greatest triumphs. The limits of space 
forbid us to enter here upon a discussion of 
its first origin or the steps that led up to 
Wedgwood’s success. Suffice it to say that 
black pottery of some sort was made in 
Burslem comparatively early in the eigh- 
teenth century, that Wedgwood labored till 
he brought it to a stage of perfection, that 
the body was black all the way through, 
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that it was intensely hard and susceptible 
of taking a high polish, and, finally, that the 
great Josiah chose it as a medium for some 
of his most wonderful work. 

The bust of Sir Walter Raleigh, designed 
by Flaxman—Raleigh was included in the 
famous series of “Illustrious Moderns”’— 
shows what the material is capable of in 
skilful hands. The pair of black basaltes 
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vases, flanking the Raleigh bust, we owe to 
Neale & Co., rivals, enemies and imitators 
of Wedgwood. The high polish on bust 
and vases is secured with a lathe while 
the hedgehog has been left with his natural 
surface. 


In the same picture with the hedgehog 
and ramshead agate vase is a brownish gray 
granite ware vase with white decoration, 
the whole covered with lead glaze. It is by 
Palmer, another of Wedgwood’s imitators. 
The two biscuit ware cream pitchers with 
decorations respectively in brown and gray, 
from designs by Lady Templetown, ex- 
hibit charming grace of form thoroughly 
characteristic of the best Wedgwood days. 
The design on the green jasper teapot, be- 
low the hedgehog, is also probably from the 
pen of the same designer. 


Before quitting the subject of black ba- 
saltes, the potpourri jar, shown in another 
cut, must be examined. The surface is un- 
polished and the brilliantly colored decora- 
tion of birds and flowers is both painted and 
enamelled. The effect is striking and so 
utterly unlike anything that one usually as- 
sociates with Wedgwood that it is especially 
important to regard it very closely. The 
biscuit-ware jar, with its yellow surface, 
standing next the basaltes jar, has a painted 
and enameled decoration’almost identically 
the same. Still another cut shows at the 
lower right-hand side a biscuit ware vase 
with blue figures of classic cast. Next to 
it, by way of contrast, is a square crocus 
pot in characteristic jasper treatment. To 
the left of the crocus pot is a silver mounted 
blue jasper pitcher by Adams. Its work- 
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manship is exquisitely beautiful, but of its 
maker a word later on. In decoration the 
black jasper vase by Wedgwood, directly 
above the crocus pot, is a marvel of beauty, 
but as black jasper is so well known, we 
must pass on to speak of a piece presenting 
a most unusual appearance. 

It is the small vase to the left of the black 
jasper vase. The body is of pearl-colored 
waxen jasper, and the decoration, quite dif- 
ferent from most of Wedgwood’s motifs, 
is in pale green and mulberry. It is marked 
“Wedgwood” and is one of the later prod- 
ucts. Reverting for a moment to blue jas- 
per, the three vases forming a mantel gar- 
niture, shown in another cut, are of such 
surpassing beauty that they deserve special 
mention. 

They also are by Adams, and almost make 
one feel that the apprentice and admiring 
friend has beaten the master at his own 
game. The body of the jasper itself is of 
an extraordinarily clear color, while the 
decoration could scarcely be surpassed 
either in grace of design or delicacy of 
achievement. It is worth noting that the 
guilloche motif encircling the shoulder and 
the projecting moldings of blue jasper above 
and below it are essentially characteristic of 
Adams. The three pieces of Wedgwood 
above the Adams vases, though excellent in 
themselves, seem to suffer by comparison. 
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Lastly we come to a single Wedgwood 
teapot, still of jasper, it is true, but with a 
granulated or chicken-skin body, thus pre- 
senting a very unusual surface, The de- 
sign is by Lady Templetown. The knife and 
fork handles in white, green and mulberry, 
on each side, are also by Wedgwood, as are 
the two bell pulls on the left, one in blue 
and white and the other in white, green and 
yellow in the unusual dice pattern. The bell 
pull on the right is by Adams. The Medusa 
and Cupid’s Orchestra speak for themselves. 


Enough has probably been said in the 
foregoing paragraphs to draw the reader’s 
attention to the importance of studying and 
looking out for the more unusual kinds of 
Wedgwood. The reward-of their intrinsic 
beauty alone repays all labor spent in that 
direction, and with each new find, our ad- 
miration and reverence for the master of 
Etruria Hall increases, until we come to re- 
gard and esteem him, as indeed he was, one 
of the worthiest men of his day, and gladly 
number him among our “book friends.” 
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The Will of Mary Washington 


N the name of God, Amen, I, Mary 
Washington, of Fredericksburg, in the 
County of Spotsylvania, being in good 
health, but calling to mind the uncer- 

tainty of this life, and willing to dispose of 
what remains of my worldly estate, do make 
and publish this, my last will, recommend- 
ing my soul into the hands of my Creator, 
hoping for a remission of all my sins 
through the merits and meditation of Jesus 
Christ, the Saviour of mankind; I dispose 
of my worldly estate as follows :— 

Imprimis—I give to my son, General 
George Washington, all my land in Acco- 
keek Run, in the County of Stafford, and 
also my negro boy George, to him and to 
his heirs forever. Also my best bed, bed- 
stead, and Virginia cloth curtains (the same 
that stands in my best bed-room) my 
quilted blue and white quilt and my best 
dressing glass. 

Item—I give and devise to my son, 
Charles Washington, my negro man Tom, 
to him and to his assigns forever. 

Item—I give and devise to my daughter, 
Bettie Lewis, my phaeton and my bay horse. 
_ Item—I give and devise to my daughter- 
in-law, Hannah Washington, my purple 
cloth cloak lined with shag. 

Item—I give and devise to my grandson, 
Corbin Washington, my negro wench old 
Bet, my riding chair, and two black horses, 
to him and his assigns forever. 


Item—I give and devise to my grand- 
son, Fielding Lewis, my negro man, Fred- 
erick, to him and his assigns forever, also 
eight silver tablespoons, half of my crock- 
ery ware and the blue and white tea china, 
with book case, oval table, one bedstead, one 
pair sheets, one pair blankets and white cot- 
ton counterpain, two table cloths, six red 
leather chairs, half my peuter and one-half 
of my kitchen furniture. 

Item—lI give and devise to my grandson, 
Lawrence Lewis, my negro wench Lydia, 
to him and his assigns forever. 

Item—I give and devise to my grand- 
daughter, Bettie Carter, my negro woman, 
little Bet, and her future increase, to her 
and her assigns forever. Also my largest 
looking glass, my walnut writing desk and 
drawers, a square dining table, one bed, 
bedstead, bolster, one pillow, one blanket 
and pair sheets, white Virginia cloth coun- 
terpains and purple curtains, my red and 
white tea china, teaspoons, and the other 
half of my peuter and crockery ware, and 





the remainder of my iron kitchen furniture. 

Item—I give and devise to my grandson, 
George Washington, my next best glass, 
one bed, bedstead, bolster, one pillow, one 
pair sheets, one blankter and counterpain. 

Item—I devise all my wearing apparel to 
be equally divided between my grand- 
daughters, Bettie Carter, Fannie Ball, and 
Millie Washington, but should my daugh- 
ter, Bettie Lewis, fancy any one, two or 
three articles, she is to have them before a 
division thereof. 

Lastly, I nominate and appoint my said 
son, General George Washington executor 
of this, my Will, and as I owe few or no 
debts, I direct my executor to give no se- 
curity or appraise my estate, but desire the 
same may be allotted to my devisees, with 
as little trouble and delay as may be de- 
siring their acceptance thereof as all the 
token I now have to give them of my love 
for them. 

In witness thereof, I have hereunto set 
~~ hand and seal the 2oth day of May, 
1788. 

Mary WASHINGTON. 


Witness, John Ferneyhough. 

Signed, sealed, and published in the pres- 
ence of the said Mary Washington and at 
her desire. 


Jno. Mercer 
Joseph Walker. 





HE history of the passenger vehi- 
cle in the United States embraces 
many interesting phases since the 
early days of post road and stage 

coach. 

While most of us may not be familiar 
with the various steps of progress from 
1773 to the present day, undoubtedly all of 
us have a distinct recoliection of the family 
equipage of our youth. 

As we look back we find old Dobbin and 
the family chaise enveloped in a mist of 
sentiment. It would be scarcely courteous, 
we feel, to subject the equipage of many a 
joyful expedition to the keen analysis of 
modern efficiency. 

Old Dobbin was a victim of the passing 
order. When the soft tree-lined roads 
were turned into vitrified pavements it was 
better for old Dobbin and better for us 
that a more efficient mode of transporta- 
tion be found; and when Dobbin was led 
off into the wings, leaving behind him the 
modern electric vehicle—fully equipped to 
meet every emergency of cosmopolitan ex- 
istence—it was evident that the electric was 
the logical vehicle for city and suburban 
use. 

But just as the horse-drawn vehicle had 
passed through many stages of progression 
before it reached the perfect development 
of the ’go’s, so the electric vehicle today is 
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the finished product of years of experimen- 
tation. 

Indeed, it would be distinctly interesting 
to compare the newest models of electric 
vehicles with the one-passenger “runabout”’ 
—the prototype of the modern electric— 
exhibited on the streets of Boston during 
the summer of 1888 by Mr. P. W. Pratt, 
and yet, public attention was first directed 
to the electric motor as a motive source for 
transportation in 1835. In this year Thom- 
as Davenport, of Bragdon, Vt., displayed 
publicly the results of his inventiveness, and 
a similar exhibition was made by Charles 
Page, of Salem, Mass. 

While models only, they served as a spur 
to the ingenuity of other inventors who 
amplified and improved on the original 
models until, in 1851, we find the announce- 
ment of the exhibition of a model electric 
motor-driven car by Professor Page of 
Washington, D. C., designed to be capable 
of running at the rate of sixteen miles an 
hour. 

The next thirty-five years saw new and 
more or less successful models, some of 
which were decidedly ingenious in design 
and construction. But it was not until 
1888—when the storage battery began to 
establish itself as available for commercial 
purposes—that engineers and far-sighted 
business men entered in upon the develop-- 
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THE ELECTRIC VEHICL. OF TO-DAY 





Interior of Electric Coupe 


ment and exploitation of the electric ve- 
hicle in an aggressive and systematic man- 
ner. 

Experience has shown that most inven- 
tions, by the very limitation of their excel- 
lencies, have a particular field. What has 
been the case in so many instances of 
human ingenuity for the promotion of 
comfort and convenience is equally true of 
the electric. Its sponsors have always rec- 
ognized there were certain sorts of service 
best performed. by other modes of trans- 
portation, but, just so surely, the intrinsic 
merits of the electric have made it the ideal 
vehicle for city and suburban use. 

Ideal for whom? The answer is inclu- 
sive: for the whole family; for husband, 
wife, daughter or children even; for the 
business man, for the doctor, for the ar- 
chitect, for the contractor. It is the social 
car of distinction as well as the all-around 
equipage for families of moderate means. 
Its virtues are the broad, elemental consid- 
erations that govern general usefulness. 
The electric is simple, silent, safe; it is eco- 
nomical, comfortable to the point of luxuri- 
ousness, convenient; it is the car of year- 
‘round service and the car of many, many 
uses. 

The electric is refined enough and ex- 
clusive enough in appearance to suit the 
most aristocratic, formal occasion. It is 
commodious enough for a family outing 
—dignified enough for the business or pro- 
fessional man. With all its niceties of de- 
sign and equipment, the electric is the 
staunchest, sturdiest specimen of carriage 
building. It has sufficient power to satisfy 
every normal desire for speed, but even 
children may drive it with safety. It does 
away with the necessity for a chauffeur and 
it takes scarcely any time to learn its sim- 
ple operation. Its general serviceability in 
all sorts of weather and its economy of 
maintenance are further points in its favor. 

Probably because of its simplicity of con- 
struction and control, the electric was con- 
sidered primarily a woman’s vehicle. It 
continues to merit that distinction, but the 
same virtues have brought it to the atten- 
tion of more and more men who have come 
to appreciate the electric’s wide sphere of 
usefulness in daily business life—the econ- 
omy and dependability of this ideal town 
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car. Today the electric is as much the 
man’s personal car as it is the woman’s. 

As a woman’s car the electric combines 
aristocratic appearance, luxurious comfort 
and quiet elegance—it is an equipage that 
reflects the distinctive individuality of its 
owner. Whether for a spin along the boule- 
vards, for social calls, for the theatre or 
formal reception, an electric is always the 
correct car. It is always daintily clean— 
there is no danger of soiling or spoiling the 
most immaculate gown—nothing to tax the 
strength of the operator, and it charms by 
its perfection of arrangement. 

An electric starts or stops in instant re- 
sponse to the will of the driver. It threads 
its way in and out of crowded city traffic 
as easily as it glides along the open boule- 
vards, and there is an electric for every use: 
coupes, roadsters, broughams, landaulets, 
stanhopes, victorias, etc. No matter how 
many motors you may own, you will find 
an electric the car of widest city service in 
your garage. 

Every woman has certain social obliga- 
tions which she must fulfil, and the wider 
the circle of acquaintances she possesses 
the greater becomes these exactions. A 
glance at one’s engagement book will re- 
veal a continual round of calls that must be 
made; still, duties no less imperative in 
other directions must not be neglected. 

After all, it is a question of the time and 
energy required in covering the ground. 
Exhaustion comes from energy expended 
in traveling to and fro, in walking long 
distances, in tiresome rides in crowded, ill- 
ventilated street cars with the incessant 
rumble and roar and jar that strip an en- 
gagement of so much of its pleasure, if 
the undertaking is not abandoned entirely. 

It is here that the electric comes to the 
rescue and offers a perfect solution of the 
problem. It gives its owner ease and com- 
fort and entire independence. It is merely 
a matter of stepping into a luxuriously ap- 
pointed electric and gliding away to your 
destination, be it far or near. Instead of 
the slightest suggestion of exertion there 
comes an exhilaration which gives added 
enjoyment. 

_In the same way an electric makes shop- 
ping one of a day’s pleasant incidents 
rather than a strength-taxing, day-consum- 
ing expedition. For little journeys to the 
theatre, the electric is again the ideal ve- 
hicle. It has been said that more than half 
the enjoyment of life comes with ease of 
accomplishment, particularly where social 
service is involved. The thought of having 
to dress suitably for the theatre and then 
make the journey in a crowded street car 
with its attendant inconveniences, or in a 
public taxicab or carriage, strips the eve- 
ning of much of its pleasure. With an 
electric you are wholly independent and 
the fullest possible enjoyment of the eve- 
ning is assured. 

No matter how rigorous the weather, 
you will find that you can depend on the 
electric. In winter an enclosed electric af- 
fords entire security from snow and sleet 
—in spring and summer you are protected 
from sun and shower—it is always ready 


for instant use, and a great many owners 
keep their electrics standing in front of 
their doors until they are ready to use them. 

If the electric is the ideal vehicle for the 
rigors of winter, it is also the perfect equip- 
age for spring when all the world is young 
again, and for summer, when the fresh 
green country invites the city-dweller. With 
an electric, all outdoors is yours for the tak- 





ing—the exhilaration of getting out in the 
open and basking in the sunlight can de- 
light you again and again. Independent 
of the sterner sex, milady can seek a shady 
spot with children or friends unti! the cool 
of evening, then glide swiftly back to the 
city before the dinner hour, rested by the 
perfect relaxation that an electric makes 
possible. 

There is no question but that an automo- 
bile is an advantage to a physician. It is 
only a question of deciding which car to 
buy. Physicians are alive to the value of 
a first impression, and an electric always 
justifies the promise of its first impression. 
Capable to the last degree of well-rounded 
usefulness, an electric meets the social, as 
well as the professional requirements of 
the professional man, whose wife and 
daughter are certain to find it most desira- 
ble. Another fact that the physician should 
consider is that, in an electric, one lever 
suffices for all speeds. Its operation is 
so easy —the required movement seems 
the natural thing to do—that there is an 
entire absence of strain in driving long dis- 
tances. The cost of repairs and expenses 
of tires, too, is reduced to a minimum. 

Although we have pointed out several spe- 
cial uses of the electric, it should be borne 
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well in mind that the electric is an all-’round 
car of day-long service. It is just as much 
of a man’s car as a woman’s car, meant 
for utilitarian duties fully as much as for 
social service. One of its chief recommen- 
dations is its real economy—it offers lux- 
ury at a comparatively low cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance. Those who live in 
cities and suburbs certainly should look into 








its merits. In considering the cost of op- 
erating an electric, it must be remembered 
that it is a difficult matter to give general- 
ized figures that will serve as an accurate 
guide to the intending purchaser. The op- 
erating cost would depend, first of all, on 
the use of your car and, secondly, on the 
charge your electric light company makes 
for current for the charge of the battery, 
and the variable charges made by garages 
throughout the country. 

The charging and discharging of a stor- 
age battery consists in converting electrical 
energy into mechanical energy, and is ac- 
complished by passing electric current 
through the plates in solution of each cell 
of the battery. Discharging consists in con- 
verting the mechanical energy stored in 
the cells into electrical energy, which, pass- 
ing through the motor, is converted by the 
latter into mechanical energy and trans- 
mitted through the gearing to the wheels, 
effecting the desired locomotion. 

The process of charging is effected by 
connecting the battery terminals to the 
wires of an electric supply source by means 
of a suitable attachment. The apparatus 
supplied for directing the rate of current 
through charging of the batteries is known 
as mercury arc rectifiers. 
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cessories which it is one of the main 
objects of this magazine to portray, tance from the first story. Incidentally the 
I present a city house which is in the same cellar would become high and light enough 


spirit of unpretentious comfort which 


for a good laundry as it never is other- 


marks the present tendency in rural build- wise, and the kitchen would be up on a 
ing, but which is somewhat rare in New _ ligher level. 


York. He have here the fine 
mansions of millionaires, and the 
more modest houses of those 
who have not as yet moved into 
apartments, but within the last 
few years not many homes have 
been built for that fine type of 
old New Yorker whom we 
should expect to meet lingering 
in Washington Square and lower 
Fifth Avenue. 

This house is really an altera- 
tion, having becn built from two 
little thirteen feet houses with 
twin extensions. The center wall 
was removed, catching the ends 
of the beams on steel girders at 
each story, and supporting these 
girders on columns at two 
points, which chanced to coin- 
cide with the requirements of the 
plan so that nothing had to be 
forced or sacrificed on this ac- 
count. 

The beam levels remain un- 
changed, the old houses having 
been of the ordinary high stoop 
type, which is usually altered by 
descending a few steps to a pitch 
dark “foyer” hall from which 
one emerges into the light above 
with a sense of having made a 
brief transit through purgatory. 
I know of no treatment more 
deadening to the spirit with 
which one should be welcomed 
to a friend’s home, and yet it 
seems the only thing to do with 
an old brown-stone house of 
twenty feet or narrower, where 
the object is to entertain a crowd 
of acuaintances, in a first story 
of traditional height and impres- 
siveness. 

It seems strange that the New 
York tradition of a very high 
main story has so hampered the 
alternation of many otherwise 
good and certainly costly houses. 
The basements are usually eight 
feet in clear height at least, and 
the “parlor-floors” twelve: in 
the country we feel a clear 
height of nine and a half feet to 
be ample even for large and 
somewhat elaborate rooms, while 
in smaller houses the same 
height, including the floor thick- 
ness, is sufficient. Therefore, as 
our city basements are usually 
two and a half feet down, we 
could raise them to the street 
level, and spare the same dis- 
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IN ALTERATION 


Fortunately, in this case, partly owing to 
the disposition of the clients, and partly to 
the width of the lot, space could be had for 
a stairway inside the house, but treated as 
an exterior feature, being lined with mar- 
ble and brick, vaulted with tile, and quite 
well lighted by the small window above 
The square hall receives a good deal of 
light from a large skylight and 
glass doors at each end, while 
the drawing-room is particularly 
bright from the two courts In 
the shape of the neck leading out 
to the dining-room the outline of 
the two former pantry exten- 
sions may be seen. 

There is a fireproof shaft now 
used as a closet on each story, 
where an electric elevator may 
later be placed if desired. 

As the extension does not go 
above the second story, the back 
stairs have to be in the thain 
body of the house, reaching the 
main hall at the second floor. 
This, however, gives a very con- 
venient access to the front door 
and provides a tall space over 
the stairs where curtains can be 
hung away for the summer with- 
out folding. 

The second story is comfort- 
ably arranged for three mem- 
bers of the family while the 
third story and front part of 
fourth story contain several 
more family and guests’ rooms. 

The cook has the front base- 
ment and the other servants the 
three rear fourth story rooms 
with their separate hall and bath. 

A matter to which too litt 
attention is usually paid, if in- 
deed any at all, in a city house, 
is that of ventilation. We are 
loth to open what windows we 
have because of dust and noise, 
and become a ready prey to 
colds and throat troubles. I 
really believe my own family is 
materially healthier because we 
were compelled to live in New 
York houses which positively 
could not be heated above sixty 
degrees in cold weather. It is 
almost always possible to intro- 
duce a little indirect heating in 
the first story, even if radiators 
are used elsewhere, and the air 
should be drawn from a duct 
whose mouth is a few feet above 
the yard level and fitted with re- 
movable cloth screens. A few 
vents can be started in the wain- 
scot level and led up throu 
the walls to the roof. In the 
ducts leading from dining-room 
and drawing-room it is desirable 
to place small electric desk-fans 
so arranged as to propel the air 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


"WARDROBE: 


‘CHAM BER: 


- 19-0" x 2f-o" 


SITTING: ROO 
° 6-5 x 24-S- 


Switches from the rooms. In this way our 
dinner parties and other assemblages will 
unconsciously redound, not only to health, 
but to the credit of the hostess. 


The interiors of this house are mainly 
white with wainscots and mahogany doors, 
although the dining-room is paneled eight 
feet high in oak with an old black marble 
mantel. The other mantels were also ob- 
tained by ransacking the East-side yards, 
where diligent search will reveal some 
treasures. 

The front, of course, is entirely new, hav- 
ing a basement of white marble, with tapes- 
try brick and white terra cotta above. The 
panels and window frames in the central 
part are of copper, painted white. 

It is a peculiar pleasure to be asked to 
solve a city problem where the prime ideas 
are comfort and unpretentious hospitality. 


CITY INTERIORS 


A satisfactory wall enrichment for the 
city house is paneling of wood extending to 
the ceiling and entirely around the room. 
The flatter the panels the more subdued 
will the wall be, and the larger the effect of 
the room. If the wainscot be not carried 
clear to the ceiling it is sometimes desirable 
that it should stop at the same height as the 
tops of the windows and doors. And here 
we may speak a word of caution, not to 
make too free a use of the wainscot cap in 
the dining-room as a place to set ornaments. 
Nothing, for example, can be more distract- 
ing than an array of dishes on edge extend- 
ing around the room. If a low wainscot be 
adopted, a careful architect will see to it 
that it coincides with the window-sills, for 
he well knows that continuous lines spell 
repose. 

A dining-room in white is required by 
the Georgian, Colonial, and Adam styles. 
In order to save expense the wainscot alone 
is usually made of wood and the paneling 
above of plaster; but, of course, it is pref- 
erable to continue the woodwork through- 
out, if the owner is prepared to purchase 
only the best workmanship and materials. 
Anything inferior to these has for inevita- 
ble result the cracking and warping of the 
panels, making for general disfigurement. 
And cracked woodwork is far more diffi- 
cult to repair than cracked plaster. Differ- 
ing but slightly from the white treatment 
is that of the French styles, to suit which 
the walls are usually colored a light gray. 
These styles are extremely formal in effect, 
and require equally formal furniture. 

Dining-rooms in whatever style should 
not have excessive variety of color. Two, 
or at most three, carefully selected shades 
dominating the entire room prove more sat- 
isfactory than pied wall-paper, sharply con- 
— curtains, blatant bric-a-brac, or 
vivid floor covering. To test the color 
scheme place on the bare table a bowl of 
flowers. If, on entering the room, the eye 
is naturally led at once to them, the artistic 
success of the room with table spread and 
surrounded by guests, is assured. There 
should be no dispute with repose, no fault 
calling for correction to the recurring eye, 
no ornament demanding constant admira- 
tion. Of these the dining-room should be 
free, if it is to fulfill its function of minis- 
tering to bodies when minds should be at 
ease. 
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AUTOMOBILE CONSIDERATIONS 


BY T. Q. WRIGHT 














IS THE CHAUFFEUR A LUXURY? 


ai NHE chauffeur question is one that 
has perplexed thousands of auto- 
mobile owners. Of course, this 
problem does not bother the man 
with a fortune, or even the car owner of 
comfortable means, for if his family in- 
cludes many of the fair sex, it is apparent 
that the convenience and comfort of the 
latter will be greatly enhanced if there is 
always someone at hand to drive the car. 
Most women cannot drive, and would not 
if they could. If one lives in the city he 
will find few women who dare drive 
through the congested traffic of city streets. 
So in this discussion we must admit that in 
many cases a chauffeur is a necessity. 

The great proportion of motor car 
owners, however, are not over wealthy. 
With them the big question is not, “Can I 
afford the convenience of a chauffeur?” but 
“In my case would a chauffeur be a means 
of economy or would he be a luxury?” 
Therefore let us look into the subject from 
different viewpoints, entirely eliminating the 
consideration of added comfort. 

Suppose we live in the city and keep our 
car in a public garage, with the owner of 
which we have made arrangements for 
storage by the month or year. This gar- 
age in most cases is not near the house or 
apartment, and so unless we are willing to 
go around for the car we must pay a little 
more to have a garage boy bring and take 
back the machine. With a chauffeur this 
small charge would not exist. 

In the care of the car, the chauffeur might 
cut down expense, too, for garage men are 
perfectly willing to let him do any mechan- 
ical work about the machine, and do not 
charge him for the use of tools for engine 
or tire repairs. However, one thing they 
will not permit—and that is to let him wash 
his own car. Polishing up the brass and 
dusting off the body and top—all right. But 
when it comes to washing, that is their busi- 
ness, and you will be charged accordingly. 
And the cost of keeping a car clean is no 
small item. 

Unless you can trust your chauffeur im- 
plicitly, you will find your bills each month 
pretty high, for many garagemen are not 
above short measuring gas and oil and over- 
charging for tubes, shoes and their repairs. 
When they find a chauffeur with one eye 
open for graft, they will not hesitate to 
offer him a commission on everything he 
buys. And the owner who lets his chauffeur 
take entire charge of his car will often won- 
der why his tires need replacing after a 
thousand miles, or why his car will run but 
five miles to the gallon of gas consumed. 
Right here let it be explained that all 





chauffeurs are not grafters. Far from that, 
for a goodly proportion are honest and so- 
licitous for their employer’s interests. But 
since the inception of the automobile there 
has been the idea that “chauffeur’s graft” is 
an inherent privilege and is to be expected. 
So prevalent is this that organizations such 
as the Automobile Club of America have 
“honor lists” of trustworthy men and 
“black lists” of chauffeurs to steer clear of. 
There is no more reason why a chauffeur 
should get a “rake-off” than that a cook or 
housekeeper should be paid a commission 
by the tradesmen. And yet the widespread 
practice would surprise one, could its ex- 
tent be known. 

But to return to the “luxury” question. 
All things being considered, the chauffeur 
in the city must be charged to that account. 
He cannot possibly save enough to pay his 
salary. In many cases it will be necessary 
to pay his board. If one has a private 
garage, it becomes another question, for 
here are found much the same conditions 
that exist in the suburbs or country where 
every owner has a garage on his place and 
the chauffeur becomes in truth a part of 
the household. 

Automobile owners in the country may be 
divided into two classes—the man who likes 
to tinker with his car and make his own 
repairs, and the man who does not. Obvi- 
ously in the case of the former a chauffeur 
is not needed. But for the man who does 
not understand his car or does not care to, a 
chauffeur is a big advantage. The life of a 
motor car, especially in the country, de- 
pends entirely upon the care taken of it. 
Minor adjustments and repairs in time will 
save a big repair expense later on. The 
chauffeur washes and polishes his own car, 
thus saving considerable expense. He is 
not brought directly in contact with the in- 
fluence of “graft” as offered in the cities. 

Many car owners in the country employ 
as chauffeurs men who can act in other 
capacities about the house and grounds. 
Some serve as butlers at night, take care of 
the fires in the winter, etc. Others put in 
their spare time about the grounds. In 
fact, if one can get a man who can work in 
other capacities, it is ideal. A strange fact 
is this, that such men usually are paid less 
than exclusive chauffeurs. True, they may 
not know as much about all makes of cars, 
nor can they show references as having 
driven cars for crowned heads, but a little 
experience soon shows them how to care 
best for their particular car, And such men 
usually take more of an interest in the 
owner and his possessions. 

Under such conditions it is apparent that 
a chauffeur is not a luxury. It is hard 
to draw the line as to just where he 
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ceases to be an economical asset, especially 
if one starts to figure the convenience of 
having someone to do all the work and the 
satisfaction of a motor car always at your 
beck and call. The whole problem becomes 
one of personal consideration, and must be 
worked out by each one for himself. De- 
spite the number of chauffeur-driven cars 
one sees, the trend today is quite in favor 
of the personal operation of one’s car. 
Whether this is because of financial rea- 
sons or because of the pleasure of it, one 
cannot tell. But matter of fact reasoning 
leads us to believe that except in cases such 
as mentioned above, the chauffeur is cer- 
tainly a luxury. 


HOW TO CRATE A CAR FOR 
FOREIGN SHIPMENT 


HIS is the season of the year when 
many American motorists take 
their cars abroad for foreign tour- 
ing. How to crate a car for this 

sort of shipment is a thing with which most 
motorists are not familiar. Thinking of 
the matter offhand, they would expect to 
leave all this to the carpenter. Now, as a 
matter of fact, I venture to say that the 
average carpenter would not know how to 
crate an automobile for a trip abroad. Of 
course, there are exceptions, in cases where 
carpenters have done this sort of work ac- 
cording to specifications provided by one 
who knows, or by a carpenter who has had 
experience in an automobile factory where 
cars are crated for export. 

The most important part of the con- 
struction is to have it firm and secure, all 
parts being properly braced to stand the 
sea motion of the steamer without creaking 
and straining. Furthermore, the car itself 
must stand absolutely rigid in its supports. 
First, a platform is built of substantial 
planks, their thickness varying according to 
the weight and size of the car to be shipped. 
Where the vertical supports are anchored 
in this platform, iron bolts are absolutely 
necessary. Tenpenny nails or screws will not 
answer the purpose. Diagonal beams are 
required to reinforce the vertical supports. 

Tires, of course, have to be removed from 
all four wheels. Some simple means must 
be provided for strapping or clamping the 
wheels to their supports. 

It is not necessary to remove such acces- 
sories as lamps, top, windshield, etc. A 
simple sheet covering to keep the dust from 
the car is all that is required. Upon arrival 
at its destination, the car merely has to have 
the tires mounted, the tank filled with gaso- 
line, the radiator with water and the car 
is ready to start. 
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THE MODERN MOTOR CAR 


BY CLAYTON DU BOSQUE 














S we look back upon the automobile 
' A of yesterday and notice how it has 


developed, we are struck by the 

fact that this development has been 
almost entirely along the lines of comfort. 
You remember the motor car of ten or even 
five years ago. You can’t forget how much 
you endured in the way of inconvenience 
—how much you put up with as “part of the 
game.” It is always this way when a thing 
is in the nature of a novelty. But as years 
pass by and the keen edge of “newness” 
wears off, it is not human nature to endure. 
Far-sighted manufacturers have realized 
this and have tickled the public funny-bone 
with that potent weapon—the appeal to 
comfort. And who, especially among the 
great American seekers of ease, can resist 
the call of comfort—genuine comfort? 

From this viewpoint let us look at the 
motor car of today. 

The heart of the car, the source of life 
and power, has advanced from stage to 
stage, until now the motor is indeed the 
height of reliability. Rough roads and hard 
service no longer dim its ardor. Vibration 
has been practically eliminated, due to bet- 
ter design and the adoption of the six- 
cylinder type of engine. This last has 
greatly increased the flexibility of the car 
and reduced the number of gear shifts. 

The gasoline engine having been devel- 
oped to a point of reliability, there still re- 
mained many drawbacks to motoring. Chief 
among these was tire trouble. Who has not 
struggled over a stubborn clincher shoe 
with impish lugs or “not-to-be-assembled” 
rims? Who has not been forced to get out 
and fight over a flat tire in heat, or dust, or 
rain? True, you muttered that it was “all 
in the day’s run,” but you were mighty glad 
when the demountable rim and wheel came 
into use. You certainly appreciated being 
able to do the “dirty work” at home and at 
leisure or to have it done for you later on. 
And if for any reason you do have to re- 





Convertible Body (Open), Making an Attractive Touring Car 






Friction Type Shock Absorber. Designed to 
Stop Rebounds 


pair by the roadside, you can now let your 
engine do the pumping or make use of com- 
pressed air tubes. Of course the demount- 
able rim has not eliminated your tire trou- 
bles. But it has gone a long way towards 
easing them, and perhaps some one will 
come along soon with a cure for the whole 
bothersome business. 

The matter of auto lights next came into 
discussion. Gas lights are all right, no 
doubt. They do their work well and seldom 
fail, but electric system needs no care and 
has come into universal favor, especially 
since the dynamo-storage battery set has 
become a part of nearly every car. It is very 
easy to turn a switch, and of late we find 
devices which do away with side lights by 
dimming the brilliance of the headlight 
when necessary. 

Simultaneously with electric lighting 
came the electric starter. This, indeed, is a 
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Convertible Body (Closed), Offering the Advantages of a Limousine 


boon, for it makes the gas car just as easy 
to operate as the electric vehicle. At one 
swoop it has made possible the use of the 
motor car by woman and has certainly 
facilitated its use by men. Especially in 
cold weather is it of value. No more must 
we spin and spin—prime the motor with 
gasoline—or pour hot water in the radiator. 
A touch of the switch and our motor is 
spinning—a brief moment perhaps and it 
has “caught.” We can step into the car in 
evening clothes and drive away without the 
ruffle of a shirt front or a particle of exer- 
tion. Some self-starters automatically start 
the motor again, should you by any chance 
“stall.” What a difference a few years have 
made. 

Once started we again notice an added 
ease of operation—a control of the car by 
the little finger, as it were. Do we pull on 
the gear lever? No! A mere touch of a 
button and the electric gear shift comes into 
play — positively and noiselessly — and we 
glide away. This new electric gear shift is 
just another step towards the ultimate goal 
of absolute convenience, It not only de- 
lights the mechanically inclined, but also 
enables the novice to shift gears without 
fear. It saves the motor, too, for it is so 
easy to operate that we shift when we 
should, and do not through laziness tax the 
power of the car. 

Now suppose you are driving in the city, 
where the traffic is great and the starts and 
stops frequent and sudden. Having a two- 
speed axle, you shift right away to the 
lower one. This gives you an ideal gear 
ratio and most of the time you drive direct 
—not through the gears. When you get 
out into the country you change to the high 
ratio and your motor purrs along—not over- 
speeding and yet directly connected to the 
rear axle. So at all times you are running 
your engine at its best and with minimum 
fuss and vibration. 

Increased easy-riding qualities of the car 


Fe ie 








Interior of Limousine 


are noticeable. You pass over bumps and 
cobbles, ruts and car tracks and seemingly 
do not know they exist. A gentle up-and- 
down motion you experience, perhaps, but 
that is all. Do you remember how your 
back used to ache and how tired all over 
you were from an auto trip? All that has 
disappeared, due to the better-balanced car, 
to softer and more flexible springs and to 
the shock-absorbers and suspension springs 
that are so universally used today. Of 
these latter devices there are two distinct 
types: those which muffle the rebound or 
upward action of the spring and those which 
take up the small vibrations. Among the 
first class are two types: the friction shock- 
absorber, of which the Truffault-Hartford 
is an example, and ‘the inverted leaf spring 
—the Ames. Both are excellent and effect- 
ively check the unpleasant rebound; they 
are applicable to front springs as well as 
the rear. The anti-vibration type of shock- 
absorber or suspension springs is enjoying 
wide popularity, for it does take up most of 
the jolts and jounces. It consists of sets of 
spiral springs placed between the main 
spring and the frame at the shackles. The 
springs are continually in play and relieve 
the main springs of all action except in the 
case of large bumps. No doubt you have 
noticed many in use on rear springs. The 
J. M. and the Velvet are springs of this 
type. There are also shock-absorbers which 
work hydraulically or on the principle of 
the air cushion. These are, however, as a 
rule, more expensive. 
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Five Passenger Landau Phaeton 


In body design, comfort has also played 
a large part. Twelve-inch-deep upholstery 
is universal, and the backs as well as the 
seats are deeply padded. Fore doors have 
come to stay; the left-hand drive is winning 
favor because of its accessibility. Convert- 
ible bodies are proving their worth, for the 
owner who likes an open car can, in case of 
inclement weather, raise the top, pull up 
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the glass sides, and have, in a jiffy, a cosy 
closed car. There are now being made, 
patent tops—one-hand tops—which a child 
can put up without the least exertion by 
simply pulling forward and buckling the 
straps. In the Sharrer top there are no 
forward stanchions to be moved. In lower- 
ing they are merely pushed back and nest 
themselves snugly at the rear. 

And so it goes. Everything about the 
motor car is being designed for comfort. 
Perhaps you will say that the limit has been 
reached and that little remains to improve. 
Perhaps you are right. And yet I havea 
sneaking suspicion that it has only begun 
and that the next few years will show us 
added conveniences of which we have never 
dreamed. 

All Americans are reading rapidly 
through the book of Comfort in Everyday 
Life. Isn’t the motor car now a part of 
that life? And haven’t we many more 
chapters to read? 

A remarkable tendency toward the adop- 
tion of the wire wheel is evinced in the 
motor car output for 1914. Not only has 
the wire wheel proven its worth with re- 
gard to greater strength, lighter weight and 
the ability to stand up when the car skids, 
but also is it an asset from the point of 
looks. There 
is no doubt but 
that a car 
equipped with 
wire wheels 
has a “clever” 
look—a dis- 
tinctive ap- 
pearance. In 
Europe the 
wire wheel has 
come into its 
own in the last 
two or three 
years, and it is 
said that sev- 
enty-five per- 
cent of next 
year’s Euro- 
pean output 
thus 
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GARAGES—PRIVATE AND PUBLIC 


indeed a joy to its owner, who has 

spared no trouble or expense to 

make it ideal in every way. It is, 
of course, absolutely fireproof, being con- 
structed of concrete block with concrete 
faced girders and 
cement floors. The 
car storage space is 
ample and high and 
will accommodate 
four cars with ease, 
and more if neces- 
sary. As you can 
see, a drip-pan is 
placed under each 
car, and the wheels 
raised just off the 
floor by four jacks. 
This is really a good 
thing for tires, espe- 
cially if the car is 
going to be idle any 
length of time. 

For washing, both 
hot and cold water 
are provided, also a wringer for sponge and 
wash cloths. A rather interesting innova- 
tion is the battery of lights set low along 
the wall; these enable the wash-man to see 
well under the car and preclude the usual 
“couldn’t-see-’cause-it-was-dark” excuse. 
Lights in the ceiling keep the garage well 
illuminated, however. 

Note the fire-extinguisher on the job and 
ready for service. One of these handy pro- 
tective devices should be in every garage, 
and in fact on every car. As the Y. M.C.A. 
cowboy remarked, “Nowadays you seldom 
need a shooting iron, but when you do, you 
need it mighty bad!” One sel- 
dom needs a fire-extinguisher, 
but when the time does come and 
dangerous flames threaten, he or 
she will know the difference be- 
tween “trifling damage” and 
“total loss.” 

Through the open door is a 
glimpse of the repair shop and 
the wall of the storage vault. 
Here is kept the gasoline, oil and 
grease, as well as minor stores 
and extra parts. The door shuts 
automatically, affording absolute 
protection. 

The repair outfit is small, but 
complete, and includes a pit for 
use on the underbody. Over- 
head is a block-and-tackle ar- 
rangement. A couple of good 
Portable lights are very useful. 
Lockers are provided for greasy 
Overalls and clothes, and the 
whole building is kept thorough- 
ly warm by means of steam pipes. A small 
electrically-driven tire pump insures the 
Proper inflation of tires at all times. 

This model garage is, you may say, a lit- 
tle too perfect. That may be so, but yet it 
is certainly a beauty and as much of a pride 


A PRIVATE garage, such as this, is 


Interior of a Well-Appointed Private Garage 


By M. WORTH COLWELL 


to the man who works in it as to the owner 
himself, and it may offer suggestions for 
those who are interested. 





are bound to be men who find it easier 
to gain their living by sharp practice 
than by honest trade. In the garage 
business this is especially true, being due 
to its mushroom growth more than to any- 
thing else. Then too, in this comparative- 
ly new field, it is much easier to “get away” 
with all kinds of little tricks. The average 
garageman is upright and honest. How- 


' any business, as we all know, there 


ever, there are plenty who are not, and a 
few words of advice on the stunts that some 
of them “slip over” on you may save you 
some money. At any rate, it cannot hurt 





his machine, and very seldom takes the 
trouble to make sure the prices charged are 
within reason. This is perhaps due to the 
fact that the automobile has been consid- 
ered a luxury, and as anyone will concede, 
it is no fun to worry over the financial side 
of luxuries. The 
trend seems to be 
changing, however, 
as the automobile is 
becoming more of a 
business asset and a 
prominent part of 
our living. 

It is a surprising 
fact that especially 
in big cities an over- 
whelming majority 
of cars are stored in 
public garages. The 
wise owner will in 
this case take his 
time and make a sat- 
isfactory deal with 
the garage-man. I 
say take his time, 
for if he rushes into the thing he will find to 
his regret that his next-door neighbor who is 
more careful about conserving his resources, 
has made a very much more reasonable and 
just arrangement. A permanent garaze 
like this, however, usually does not take ad- 
vantage of motorists who are liable to be- 
come steady customers. The greatest trou- 
ble arises when one is touring or running 
about from place to place and is forced to 
put up over night in some little village. It 
is then up to him to keep a sharp eye open 
in storing his car for the night, and if pos- 
sible to size up the garage keeper. A 
rather hasty but careful glance 
around the garage will often 
lead one to a conclusion as to the 
exact state of affairs, for a gar- 
ageman who is looking for fu- 
ture trade, and not merely try- 








Exterior of Another Private Garage 


you. In the first place, the public is really 
at fault, due to its indifference to motor 
car financial dealings. The man who will 
haggle over the last cent in his so-called 
business affairs, seems perfectly willing to 
pay most anything asked when it comes to 
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ing to fleece travelers, usually 
takes good care to have his shop 
ship-shape and in good condi- 
tion. 

Of course, you ask right away 
how much it costs to store your 
car for the night. Don’t forget 
to ask whether this includes 
washing and polishing. More 
people, I think, have been fooled 
by their neglecting to do this 
than by any other carelessness 
on their part. Then, too, it is a 
good idea to see that your car is 
left on a good, clean floor, and 
not in some pool of oil, which 
tends to injure the tires. Good 
garages usually have lockers 
where you can store robes and valuable 
clothing, and it is a most excellent idea to 
keep your tools and spare tires under lock 
and key. It is a very simple matter for the 
dishonest garage hand to remove a wrench 
or two, a pump or even a jack. This is not 
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only a great annoyance, but is apt to prove 
rather gruesome when you are caught on the 
road and have to make some repair. Then 
too, the garageman always has a market for 
second-hand inner tubes, and you very sel- 
dom take the trouble to examine your sup- 
ply of tubes to see if any are missing. In fact, 
I have heard of cases where whole shoes 
have been removed from the side of cars 
during the night and the owner has set out 
in the morning carelessly unaware of the 
theft. 

You may have to buy oil and gasoline. 
With the dishonest garageman this is apt 
to be a great source of profit. Obviously 
the average man has no way of telling what 
grade of gasoline he is getting. He should, 
however, be around when the gasoline is 
being poured into his tank, for false bot- 
toms in gasoline cans have been discovered 
in only too many garages around the coun- 
try and in the city. It is very difficult to 
detect this, and very often the owner pays 
for four or five gallons which he has never 
received. In the matter of oil, great care, 
indeed, should be exercised. In the first 
place, the motorist must know what grade 
of oil he ought to use in his car. Numer- 
ous times the garage owner, being out of 
light oil, will pour in the medium grade, or 
even heavy oil, and many garages have 
gone so far as to have different barrels 
marked with different makes of oil, but in 
reality containing the cheapest oil they 
could buy. You no doubt may be im- 
pressed by the oil signs you see around the 
entrance of a garage. Perhaps one of these 
indicates that the very kind of oil you want 
is on hand. Have you ever taken the trou- 
ble to see that you get the oil you ask for? 

Much profit comes to the average gar- 
ageman from the sale of inner tubes and 
tires. The tire manufacturers allow them 
a fair commission for the sale of their 
goods, and yet even here in many cases 
fraud has been detected. You do not need 
to be told how important tires are, and how 
much trouble you store up for yourself if 
you do not take great care. Some garage- 
men have typewritten tire price lists “for 
purposes of comparison,” they say. When 
you go to purchase a tire they will refer 
you to this list and tell you how much 
cheaper is a certain tire (on which they 
get a larger commission). The wise owner 
is not fooled by these lists, but he who 
does not take the trouble to make himself 
acquainted with tire prices is apt to be 
most horribly disappointed and grievously 
stung. You should always make sure to 
read the name and lettering on an outer 
shoe. When a shoe is a second, the manu- 
facturer’s name is usually “buffed” off; 
that is, obliterated. To the casual observer 
there is no difference between a “second” 
and a “first.” It takes only a few miles of 
wear on the road to show it up, however, 
and yet often the motorist who has had a 
second palmed off on him is not wise even 
the next time. Many people say tires are 
a lottery, but, like everything else, a great 
deal of trouble and money can be saved by 
keeping just as sharp an eye upon the gar- 
ageman as he keeps upon you. 


Another point in regard to tires is the 
repairing of the same. If you are short of 
tubes, you often have to buy new ones, 
which you have the garageman insert while 
you are at lunch. It is really surprising 
how many old, second-hand tubes are put 
in this way for new ones, and I doubt if 
more than ten per cent. of the motorists 
upon whom this trick has been played, 
have ever realized that they were victims. 
Ofttimes too, the garageman will repair a 
damaged tube, which to your dismay you 
find has been merely patched and not vul- 
canized. The great cause of tire trouble is 
this neglect to properly repair damaged 
tubes, and a minute or so spent in inspec- 
tion will save many minutes of delay. 

Little troubles are bound to crop up in 
your car while on the road—troubles which 
you cannot repair yourself and which ne- 
cessitate the services of a garage mechanic. 
Here again is ample opportunity for the 
dishonest garageman to profit by your ig- 
norance, if not by your lack of attention. 
It is very easy to spend hours in taking 
down and setting up again an engine which 
perhaps really needed only some very minor 
adjustments. It is a very simple matter 
for the mechanic to find all sorts of little 
troubles, and I have known fellows like 
this to fool around, untightening and tight- 
ening bolts, adjusting and readjusting 
valves, and making a mess of things in 
general, only to present a large bill for 
work by the hour and spare parts which 
they have never inserted. This repair shop 
gag has been a wind-fall for many shrewd 
and calculating garage people, and espe- 
cially so if they have more or less of a 
monopoly on the business, This is greatly 
facilitated by the ignorance of the motorist 
himself, who thinks he is a master of all 
the mechanical details of his car, while in 
reality he is not competent to supervise the 
insertion of a cotter-pin. It is often a good 
plan for an owner to drop in once in a 
while to see how his car is progressing, 
and look the work over critically, even 
though he may not know anything concern- 
ing the details of the mechanism of his car. 

Most all garages carry accessories. De- 
spite the fact that most motor car owners 
like to purchase their accessories from some 
one house with which they are acquainted, 
in nine cases out of ten, it becomes neces- 
sary to obtain these elsewhere, according 
to just where you happen to be. The sharp 
accessory dealer, realizing this and know- 
ing that perhaps you are only transient, 
often palms off on you his old goods. If 
he happens to have any old model acces- 
sories on hand; you are invariably shown 
them first, and if you are not familiar with 
what you want, you buy them. One of the 
greatest nuisances in this practice is the 
dry battery. This is something you have 
to have when you need it, and unless you 
are careful, you are apt to find yourself 
loaded down with a lot of cells which have 
been on the shelf for some time, and which 
may be on their last legs. It is well in any 
case to test dry batteries well before buy- 
ing them. 

You must realize that this article deals 


with a certain few garagemen who are dis- 
honest. As I said before, most of them are 
thoroughly reliable, for they realize that 
continued business depends entirely upon 
= service they offer and the quality they 
sell. 





LUBRICATING THE TRANSMISSION 


WNERS of heavy cars may be able 
to profit by the following few 


suggestions for lubrication of the 

car from the gear box back. 
With regard to the gear box, provided lu- 
brication is attended to, no difficulties are 
likely to be experienced if the driver can 
change speed well. Lubricant for the gear 
box should be the thinnest which will stay 
in its place. Thick grease, although ab- 
sorbing noise, also absorbs considerable 
power. If the lubricant is forced out of 
the joints paper washers soaked in boiled 
oil should be used; if a hole is drilled in 
the gear box lid an air vent is provided 
which will overcome most of the trouble. 
As the gear box warms up a pressure of 
air is created, which may amount to three 
or four pounds per square inch. This will, 
of course, force the lubricant through any 
space available. The hole should be drilled 
in such a position that the lubricant 
churned up by the gear wheels will not find 
a ready outlet. 

Behind the gear box the universal joint 
requires a thorough and constant lubrica- 
tion, and the same applies to a second joint 
on the propeller shaft, if such is used. 
Generally on the propeller shaft is arranged 
a plunging or sliding joint which some- 
times takes the form of a square shaft pro- 
jecting into a square hole. Sometimes the 
front end of the propeller shaft is squared 
and engages a similarly shaped hole in the 
part of the universal joint. In some cases 
keys or splines are used instead of squared 
surfaces, but in either case the pressure on 
the squares or splines is very heavy, and 
lubrication difficult, so that these parts 
wear very rapidly and require constant at- 
tention. If squares are used and much 
wear has occurred, packing sometimes can 
be inserted. I have used old safety razor 
blades temporarily to quiet a noisy square 
coupling of this kind. These are very 
hard, but are somewhat difficult to hold in 
place, and soon break. 

To retain the lubricant in the back axle 
the advice given in connection with the gear 
box may be followed, the holes in this case 
being made on each side of the differential 
case, and at the underside about 18 inches 
from the wheels. Each hole can be about 
five-sixteenths inch in diameter, and if a 
short piece of tube is pushed into each so 
as to stand up, say, one-half inch inside the 
axle tube and project one and one-half 
inches below, very little oil will leak out, 
and water will not find its way in easily. 

Inner bearings of the wheels should be 
lubricated by removing the wheels bodily 
and applying some thick ball bearing grease. 
Special grease should be used, as many 0 


‘the ordinary greases contain a smal! quan- 


tity of acid which has a corrosive action. 
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Advantage of 


) Kelsey Heat 


T both heats and ventilates at 
same time. No drying out of 
furniture. No sluggish, overheated 
air. No ugly radiators. No annoy- 
ing thumping and banging of 
pipes as with steam or water heat. 
No pipes to leak or freeze. 

Can be run at a half less than 
either water or steam heat, or a third 
less than any furnace. What we want 
is the opportunity to prove to you 
any or all of these statements. You 
can buy a Kelsey of your local deal- 
er. Our engineering department is at 
your service for the solution of your 
heating problem. But first write us 
for a catalog and further facts. 


‘THe KEetse “4 


WARM AIR GENERATO 
New York 


Dealers In All wall baad 





103H Park Ave. 
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DISCRIMINATING purchasers are particu- 

larly careful in the selection of Lighting 

Fixtures. They realize that attention should 

be given not only to the amount of light to be 

a diffused but also to the choice of only such 
designs as will harmonize with the other Archi- 
tectural and Decorative features. A visit to 
the Tiffany Studios affords an opportunity for 
seeing many suggestions which possess rare 
beauty and artistic merit, or if plans are sent, 
we will make suggestions for appropriate light- 





ing schemes. Advice and assistance may be 
obtained without obligation and photographs 








AN ILLUSTRATION from BY-PATHS IN COLLECTING 


Price $2.40. Postage 16 Cents 


Present subscribers to The House Beautiful may 
secure the book by sending one new yearly sub- 
Scription ($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


and prices will be cheerfully submitted. 
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— Electric Light, Electric Power, Electric Heat, 


You can have lights wherever you need them in your home, barn id grounc¢ 
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COMBINING GREENHOUSE AND GARAGE 


HE coming of the garage has of- 
fered new opportunities for green- 
house construction, of which archi- 
tects and builders are taking in- 

creasing advantage. The two combine very 
effectively in many ways. When placed to- 
gether they take but little more space than 
one alone, and the two can be heated and 
cared for with a decided saving of fuel and 
labor over that required for separate estab- 
lishments. If only a small greenhouse is 
wanted, it can be built as a lean-to on a shel- 
tered sunny side of the garage, or it can 
even be put to advantage on top of the gar- 
age. When the construction is of concrete 
with iron framework for the glass, the 
whole becomes fireproof and practically in- 
destructible. 

The building of greenhouses 
has long since become so exact a 
science that all one needs to do is 
to call in the representative of 
one of the great firms, show him 
the place where the greenhouse 
is to go, and select from the nu- 
merous plans and pictures he ex- 
hibits, the style and size you 
wish. He will do the rest and 
you will soon have a place in 
which to enjoy the delight of see- 
ing things grow from one year’s 
end to another. If your bank 
account does not justify the ex- 
pense of this method, you can . 
often take a hand yourself and 
with the help of unskilled labor 
construct a plant house in which 
you can take pride. 

Even with the smallest lean-to green- 
house adequately heated, one can grow an 
astonishing number and variety of flowers 
and vegetables, while with one of fair size 
the opportunities for choice fruits 
are endless. To have delicious 
ears of sweet corn, fresh ripe to- 
matoes, strawberries, nectarines, 
peaches, grapes, melons and 
other luscious products at any 
season is a great delight, but even 
greater is the pleasure of watch- 
ing them grow from day to day. 

In these modern times, how- 
ever, the greenhouse offers an 
even greater opportunity for use- 
fulness in the possibilities of pro- 
ducing new varieties of fruits, 
flowers and vegetables. The laws 
of plant-breeding are becoming 
so well understood that anyone 
can undertake the work with rea- 
sonable expectation of new re- 
sults worth while. There is per- 
haps no more fascinating pursuit 
than this Burbanking for new 


Combined 


A Garage 





N order to meet more fully the 
needs of its readers, THE House 
BEAUTIFUL is instituting a depart- 
ment of questions and answers along 
all lines of garden and orchard ac- 
tivities. Questions received will be 
promptly answered if addressed. to the 

GARDEN EDITOR 

Tue House BEAUTIFUL 
New York City 











creations. To the tired business man it 
offers rest and recreation that will continue 
through life, and the greenhouse renders it 
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Greenhous 
son Burnett, Manhasset, L. I. 


possible to carry on the work throughout 
the year. One wishing to undertake this 
work will find “Bailey’s Plant Breeding” 
and the “Nursery Book” of greatest value. 





with a Greenhouse on Top, the Property of C. A. Swope, 
Richmond Hill 
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e and Garage Belonging to Mrs. Frances Hodg- 


GARDEN POSSIBILITIES 


y ERY few amateurs, even with plenty 

of land, begin to realize the possibili- 
ties open to the modern gardener in fruit 
and vegetable production. The dreams of 
yesterday are rapidly becoming the realities 
of today, but few people have awakened to 
the significance of the fact. 

Here are some of the opportunities the 
gardener now may hope to realize in his 
outdoor efforts even in the northern States 
east of the Rockies: 

Strawberries from June to November. 

Raspberries from June to October. 

Blackberries from August to October. 

Peaches from August to October. 

Pears and apples almost throughout the 
year. 

Plums from August until No- 
vember. 

Potatoes, squashes and other 
vegetables throughout the year. 

Salads and herbs throughout 
the year. 

Flowers in abundance from 
April to November. 

It is the purpose of this De- 
partment to help THe House 
BEAUTIFUL readers to realize 
these possibilities. Practical sug- 
gestions to this end will be given 
from month to month, and ques- 
tions upon any phase of the sub- 
ject will be gladly answered by 
the Garden Editor. 





> 

DECORATIVE COCKSCOMBS 
HE celosias or cockscombs 
are tender plants originating 
in tropical regions which have long been 
popular for outdoor gardens. Some of the 
modern varieties with flowers in reds, yel- 
lows or yellow-greens are very effective as 
single plants in pots or flower 
jars, giving forms and colors that 
are distinctive and _ attractive. 
They are sensitive to drought 
and require good drainage if they 
continue long in season. 

There are about forty species 
of celosia, but the crested cocks- 
comb and the plumy or feathered 
cockscomb are the most impor- 
tant garden varieties. The Queen 
of the Dwarfs is one of the best 
sorts for pot culture. 


o> 
Rep JuNeE Plums 
URING these winter months 
the amateur gardener should 
be reading everything available 
about fruits, flowers and vege- 
tables. Very few are now taking 
advantage of half the opportu- 
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Burpee’ s 
Seeds 





Sel for 1914 


which is now being mailed at the rate | 
of more than ten thousand copies ° 
every day, is a Bright New Book of * ‘ 
182 pages and is known as the “‘Silent gi 
Salesman”’ of the world’s largest 
Mail-order Seed trade. It tells the 4% 
plain truth about 


Burpee - Quality 
Seeds that Grow 


With hundreds of illustrations from photo- e 
graphs and carefully written descriptions of 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, it is a safe , 
guide to Success in the garden and should be ; 
consulted by every one who plants seeds o° | 
either for pleasure or profit. We are pleased » 
to mail it free to every one who has 
a garden and asks for it. Shall we 
mail you a copy? If so, kindly 
mention ‘‘The House Beautiful’”’ 
and write to-day. 






60 200. ons aeahe ol. 
























W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings 
PHILADELPHIA 























=, Do You Love 
Roses ? 


> Every Normal Person Does 

» You can have plenty 
of the most beautiful 
roses from a_ small 
space if you select the rose 
bushes from our stock of The 
Best Roses for America. 


360 BEST VARIETIES 


selected from the choicest roses 
produced in France, England, 
Ireland and America, and 
grown cn their own roots. 
Each C&J Rose Bush guar- 
anteed to grow and bloom. Every reader of 






House Beautiful should have a copy of our 


1914 Star Rose Catalog—FREE 


It has woes aay A cultural directions, illustrates 
and describes the best varieties for your soil 
and climate. Write for this free book today. 


THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
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The Energizer 


[i a metropolitan power-house 
ery a be generators large 
5 ae furnish millions of 
lights ales provide electrical cur- 
rent for thousands of cars and 
factories. 


Each monster machine with 
the power of tens of thousands 
of horses is energized by an 
unobtrusive little dynamo, 
which is technically known as 
an ‘‘exciter.” 


This exciter by i its electric im- 


_ pulse through all the coils of the 


of Business 


generator bringsthe whole mech- 
anism into life and activity. 


A similar service is performed 
for the encies of business 
and ae the telephones 
of the Bell System. They carry 
the currents of communication 
everywhere to energize our 
intricate social and business 
mechanism. 


United for universal service, 
Bell Telephones give maximum 
efficiency to the big generators of 
production and commerce. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


OSES 2% NEW CASTLE | 


is te ny of the greatest book on the culture of roses 
and other plants ever published; gives expert experi- 
ence of a lifetime—free. Exquisitely illustrated in | 
natural colors; offers and tells how to grow America’s | 





most famous collection of high grade own-root rose 
po This beautiful book—FREE. Write today. 
LLER BROS. COMPANY, Box116, New Castle, Ind. 











Rose ew 50 Years Experience 
Box 129 - West Grove, Pa. 





One System 


Universal Service 





Vick’s .o22. Guide 
FOR 1914 IS READY 


Larger and better than ever. Several splendid new 
varieties. For 65 years the leading authority on 
Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 
You need it before you decide what kinds to plant. 
Send for your copy today. It is free. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. ¥. 
9 Stone Street The Flower City 
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YARDS OF BEAUTY 


The exterior-of your home is far more important than the interior. It 
1 


is seen first and last, and by more. Whether large or small, old or new 
the attractive yard takes the leading part of a charming home, making 
it rent for more, sell for more and comms and a larger loan. 


Anyone Can Beautify Their Own Grounds 
beyond fondest expectations, by following my simple instructions. Send 
for book of photo engravings, taken from ‘Yards of Beauty’’—it's yours 


. HETTINGER, Landscape Architect - 


State size of your house and grounds. 
McHENRY, ILL. 
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nities offered, and one of the best ways to 
learn of such opportunities is to read widely 
and well. 

There should be a new awakening as to 
the opportunities offered by modern plums. 
Very few home gardens have a long season 
supply of this delicious fruit. 

Earliness of fruiting is one of the most 
desirable qualities in a plum, either for 
home or market. Plums in early August 
for dessert or canning come at a time when 
there is comparatively little else available. 
Strawberries have passed, and raspberries 
are about the only small fruits in season. 
Early apples are ready, but the September 
abundance of peaches, pears, plums and 
grapes is still in the future. So good plums 
are especially acceptable in the absence of 
other fruits. 

The Red June plum is about the only es- 
tablished reliable variety of good quality 
that has proven of value in northern and 
eastern regions. There are various newer 
sorts that may displace it later, but as yet 
none of these has been tried out generally 
enough to warrant recommendation. 

Red June is one of the best known Japan- 
ese plums. It has shared with the Burbank 
plum the honors of this group for about a 
quarter of a century, yet very few of those 
who should be enjoying it have trees in 
bearing. The fruit is of moderate size, of 
a beautiful coppery red color, with juicy 
yellow flesh of good flavor. The tree grows 
in a somewhat spreading fashion, although 
it is much more symmetrical than the Bur- 
bank tree. Even in northern New Hamp- 
shire, at an elevation of about fifteen hun- 
dred feet, I find the Red June plum fairly 





Hyacinth Bulb Showing Crown Broken Open 
—The Signal for Bringing to Light and Heat 


THE 


hardy, and the fruit matures the first or 
second week in August. 

Good one-year-old trees should be 
planted. They cost about thirty cents each 
direct from the large nurseries, and less 
when ten or a hundred are ordered. A few 
trees of other varieties, like Burbank and 
Abundance, should be planted nearby to in- 
sure the cross-pollination of the blossoms. 
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New Fruits Maxine Goop 
NE of the most notable horticultural 
stations in America is at Geneva, New 
York, where thousands of varieties of 
orchard and small fruits are being tested 
through a series of years to determine their 
productive values. A recent report of 
progress by Prof. U. P. Hedrick, the horti- 
culturist of the State Experiment Station 
records the results in the case of more than 
a score of the best modern varieties for 
planting. Detailed statements concerning 
many of these will appear in these pages 
later, but it is desirable now to print a list 
of these worth-while fruits that prospective 
planters may be looking them up. [I shall 
be glad to answer questions regarding any 
of them: 
Apples—Deacon Jones, Delicious, Opales- 
cent. 
Pear—Lucy Duke. 
Peaches—Arp Beauty, Frances, Miss Lola. 
Plums—Imperial Epineuse, Middleburg, 
Pearl, Tennant. 
Cherry—Schmidt (Schmidt’s Bigarreau). 
Grapes—Berckmans, Delago, Eclipse, Sec- 
retary. 
Raspberries—June, Plum Farmer. 
Currants—Perfection, Diploma. 
Gooseberry—Poorman. 
Strawberries—Prolific, Chesapeake. 
o> 
Tue CatTaLcoc Hasit 
VERY amateur gardener should get the 
habit of sending for the seed and plant 
catalogs that appear in such attractive abun- 
dance every January. These are the most 
reliable and up-to-date manuals of horticul- 
ture one can find. They have proved to be 
the only practicable American garden an- 
nuals, and are full of information, not only 
concerning varieties new and old, but also 
concerning the culture of all garden and 
ornamental plants. They are full also of 
faithful pictures which help greatly in the 
selection of the seeds and plants desired. 
Nearly all of these publications may be 
had for the trouble of sending your address 
on a postal card. When they are received, 
go through them carefully and order from 
such of the firms as seem to fit your special 
needs. It is a good plan to distribute your 
orders, because some firms specialize in cer- 
tain lines and others in other lines, and on 
the whole the most satisfactory goods are 
likely to come from the specialists. 
> 
Success witH HyacinTHs 
THs is the time of year when many 
amateur gardeners are bringing their 
rooted bulbs from coldframe or cellar to the 
heat and light of the living-room. Most 
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- Crested Cockscomb as a House Plant: One 


such bulbs may be safely brought up if 
there is a good development of roots, but 
in the case of the Dutch hyacinths, whether 
they are growing in soil or water, it is nec- 
essary to wait until the crown of leaves 
bursts open before beginning the forcing 
process. If the bulbs are brought out be- 
fore this happens. the flower stalks are very 
likely to refuse to grow upward, practically 
spoiling the plant. : 
In the case of all these bulbs it is desirable 
to keep them in a rather cool temperature 
at first, and to furnish plenty of light and 
water throughout the growing season. 
> 
New Earty GraPeEs 

OME gardeners in the more northern 
States pay little attention to grape 
culture because of the uncertainty of ripen- 
ing of the ordinary varieties before the 
fruit is hurt by frosts. I have recently been 
looking through the catalogs of several 
nurseries in the Northwest, and I find that 
the Beta grape is generally offered as the 
one reliable variety for that section. One 
picture in a South Dakota catalog shows 
three-year-old vines loaded with fruit that 
ripened August twentieth. The vines grow 
rapidly and bear abundantly, and require 

no protection even in the severest climate. 
This variety certainly seems worth trying 
in northern gardens in the East. Good 
vines are offered at twenty cents each and 

can be sent any distance by parcel post. 
There has been little planting of grapes 
on home grounds of late, but the time is 
ripe for a new interest in such planting. 
Even if the fruit is only used for jelly and 
preserves, it is well worth while, and two or 
three vines will help materially in the fruit 
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of the Most Successful of the Forty Species 
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of our Ig! 4 
} Spring Catalog is 
| waiting for you. 
It is brimful of helpful sug- 
gestions for your garden — its 
planting and care. Full in- 
structions as to the dest way to 
grow every‘flower and vegetable 
—a list of varieties even more 
comprehensivethan ever—these 
are but a few of the many rea- 
sons for the popularity of Thor- 
burn’s Annual Seed Catalog. 


We've just prepared a rather novel 
little book called “A Thorburn Garden 
for a Family of Six” in which we 
plan your vegetable garden for you. 
A copy goes with each catalog. 


J. M. Thorburn & Co. 
53 “D” Barclay Street, New York 


This is is the popular “ ‘Ragged 
Sailor.” Ten cents enclosed 
with your letter brings a 
generous packet of seeds. 


‘Shia CA 
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exaggeration. 


EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of our 1914 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horti- 
cultural publication of the day—reaily a book of 204 pages, 14 colored 
plates and over 800 photo engravings, showing actual results without 
It is a mine of information of everything in Gardening, 
either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the results of over sixty-seven 
years of practical experience. 
distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To everyone who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who encloses 
Ten Cents, we will mail the Catalogue. 


And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50-Cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White-Tipped Scarlet 
Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Giant Spencer Sweet 
Peas, in a coupon envelope, which when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25- 
cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upw ard. With the Henderson Col- 


lection will be sent complete cultural directions, together with the Henderson Garden Plans. 


PETER HENDERSON & C 












To give this catalogue the largest possible 


35 & 37 
CORTLAND ST. 
" NEw YorRK City 











STRAWBERRIES 


You can raise big, luscious berries like 
these—big crops of delicious fruit—-on small 
ground spaceif youset out hardy plants from 


Allen’s True-to-Name Varieties 
Plenty for your table and a surplus for 
friends or to sell. 
Book tells how to grow berries and small je 
fruits. Italso lists Strawberries, Black- Fie 
berries, Raspberries, Grapes, Currants, "% 

etc. Write for this book--sent Free. , 


W.F.'Allen, 146 Market St., Salisbury,Md- 


Allen’s 1914 Berry 



































SUN 
DIALS ims. 


Any Latitude 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, Inc., 237 Fifth Ave., New York 
Branches: New York } Minneapolis St.Paul London Paris 


A Beautiful, Illustrated 
Booklet, ‘‘SUN DIALS,”’’ sent 
Estimates 


Ask for Booklet No. 3 











ays 
perience. Satisfaction and safe —- —— 
Guide to Rose 


is the most ran ey le book on roses ever printed B beautifully illus- 
T 1,000 





rated in colo: f roses 
lants and how to grow them for best results. It’s free. Send 
& COWARD 


CO., Box 172 , West Grove, Pa. 


Roses, Plants, Seeds 


se 

Bulbs, Vines, 
Shrubs, etc., by 
mail, postpaid. Safe 
arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 60 
years of fair dealing. 
Hundreds of carloads of 
ruit and Ornamental 
Trees. 1,200 acres, 60 in 
hardyroses—none better 
grown. 46 greenhouses of Palms, Ferns, Begonias, Gerani- 
ums, etc. Immense stock of Superb Cannas, the queen oi 
bedding plants. Large assortment of bards ——. Plants, 


pe== Rose§ 

















which last for years. 192-page Catalog Send for it Today. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 215, Painesville, Obie 
eel 
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Ceresit In Your Basement 
Keeps Dampness Out 


End forever that unhealthy 
and uncomfortable condition of 
dampness by putting a plaster 
coating of Ceresitized cement 
mortar on floor and walls of 
your basement. 








The Perfect Waterproofing 
Compound 


For Concrete, Stucco, 
Brick, Stone or Tile. 


If your basement is damp and 
you want to make it dust-dry— 

Or if you are building a house 
that you want to make dust- dry— 

Consult your Architect or Build- 
ing Contractor about Ceresit. 

‘Or better yet, write for our 
interesting “Book of Evidence.” 


Ceresit Waterproofing Company 


952 Westminster Building, Chicago 
FACTORIES—Chicago Unna, Germany London 
Paris Vienna Warsaw 
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Every Rauch & L 
Electric Car — 


presents a quiet richness 
of design and finish that 
outrivals that of any 
monarch’s conveyance, 
whether the exquisite 
Sedan Chair of a Marie 
toinette or the im- 
Posing state coaches of 
present-day rulers. 






Waldorf - Astoria 


Rauch & Lang cars 
will be exhibited in 
the Turkish Room 
of the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel during 
the Grand Central 
Palace Show. 


2 


f- oi 
EQUIPAGES OF QUEENS 


To hold for 60 years the recognized supremacy in all vehicle construction— 

To initiate new standards in engineering, design, mechanical perfection, 
and luxury of appointment in each successive era— 

To possess the ability to combine these in master-productions that embody 
the genius of the artist and the skill of the finished craftsman— 

This is efficiency; this is true leadership—the factors that make the Rauch 
& Lang Electric Society's Chosen Car.) ; 

The latest Rauch & Lang introduces the famous Straight Type, Top- 
Mounted Worm Drive, guaranteeing reliability, maximum power efficiency with 
minimum cost of upkeep—a car of wonderful silence. No adjustments required. 

Rauch & Lang agents in all large cities will gladly demonstrate. 

Seating, Controlling, Braking and Top-Mounted Worm-Drive features are exclusive 


with Rauch & Lang cars, and, as well as the design of the car and other details of 
construction, are fully covered by United States pat i 


THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE COMPANY, 2223 W. 25TH STREET Cleveland 


BRANCHES: New York, 1800 Broadway; Minneapolis, 1207 
Harmon Place; Kansas City, 3501 Main Street 
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Three Types of Control — 
Front, Rear, Selective Dual 


Select the position from 
which you desire to drive 
ding to the ber o 
Eoneenates. Controls and 
‘ rakes are automatically in- 
“s | , terlocked by merely turning 
Ss front seat to natural posi- 


d by driving 
























tion require 
conditions. 
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Grand Central 
Palace Show 


And also exhibit in 

theElectricVehicle 

Section at the 

Grand Central 

Palace during the 
ow. 





SERIES TWO — NUMBER FOUR 
















FREE ‘“‘FLOWER CATALOG” 
Gives invaluable information on Floriculture and 
Landscape Gardening. Our years of experience at 
your service free. If you possess spacious grounds, 
have them tastefully planned by our Landscape De- 
partment. If your home be small and modest, make 
its surroundings attractive with the famous ‘‘Wagner’’ 
Hardy Flowers, Shrubs, Trees, Roses, etc. 





« THE WAGNER FARK NURSERY CO., 
: itu Box 744, Sidney, Ohio. fi 












mae Write today for Catalogue 17. It is free, safe 








LITERAL 


A painter of the “impressionist” school is now 


| confined in a lunatic asylum. To all persons who 


visit his studio he says, “Look here; this is the 
latest masterpiece of my composition.” They 
look, and see nothing but an expanse of bare 
canvas. They ask, “What does that represent?” 

“That? Why, that represents the passage of 
the Jews through the Red Sea.” 

“Beg pardon, but where is the sea?” 

“It has been driven back.” 

“And where are the Jews?” 

“They have crossed over.” 

“And the Egyptians?” 

“Will be here directly. That’s the sort of 
painting I like; simple, suggestive, and unpreten- 
tious.’—Tit-Bits. 


| 


| 








problem during late summer and autumn. 
Another new grape which has already 


_ made good in the Eastern States is Eclipse, 


The New York Experiment Station reports 


| that in a collection of over four hundred 


varieties this is the only new one “that we 
can unqualifiedly recommend fruit-growers 
to test.” Eclipse originated in Illinois as a 
seedling of Niagara about 1890, and was 
introduced in 1906. It resembled Concord, 
but is earlier and of better quality. The 
bunches and berries are slightly smaller 
than those of Concord. “The vines are 
hardly surpassed by those of any other 
variety, being hardy, healthy and produc- 
tive—qualities that should commend it for 
commercial vineyards. The ripe fruit hangs 
on the vines for some time without deteri- 
oration, and the grapes do not crack in wet 
weather. It ripens several days earlier than 
Concord and should make a splendid fore- 
runner of that standard sort.” 





Pewaukee Apples 


THE PEWAUKEE APPLE 


WITH the great increase in the number 
of varieties of fruit, the problem of 
selection is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult. This is particularly true of such long- 


| lived trees as the apple, where the varieties 








selected are of greatest importance. The 
person without experience who looks over 


| the fruit tree catalogs sees a list of twenty- 


five to fifty varieties, all of which are com- 
mended as desirable. The result is that too 
often more varieties are planted than should 
be for successful results. 

The easiest way for the beginner is to 
make a careful study of each sort and re- 
ject those that do not fit some special need. 
The Pewaukee apple is a case in point. It 
has been on the market for nearly half a 
century and is still listed in many catalogs. 
It originated in Pewaukee, Wisconsin, from 
seed obtained by crossing Duchess with 
Northern Spy pollen. It is a large, nearly 
round apple, with the stem cavity nearly 
filled up. The ground color of the skin 1s 
yellow, striped and splashed with red in an 
attractive way. The flesh is white, but 
coarse-grained, and of only fair sub-acid 
quality. It is a winter apple, keeping fairly 
well until May. The tree is a vigorous up- 
right grower and is generally considered 
hardy in the East, but according to Pro- 
fessor Hansen it has not proved entirely 
hardy in the Northwest. 

Now, here is an apple which we must 
admit has many desirable qualities. Shall 
we plant it? Were there no better kinds 
the answer would be yes, but with the many 
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714 CHESTN UT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


<3 
Sa utes ap 
# 


NSWERS all the gar- 
dening questions you want 
to ask, about flowers and vegetables. 


All the worthy novelties 
and standard varieties 


The best aid to successful gardening... Cultural 
notes by experts. 

8 beautiful color and duotone plates. 
Over one thousand other illustrations. 


PP, <OS 
. 


Roses, Dahlias, Gladiolas, etc., are strongly 
featured. Special strains of vegetables and 
flowers that can be depended upon as 
the very best. 

Mailed free if you 


mention this pub- 
lication, 
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—make you look after it from early morning till 
late at night—sometimes keep you roasting hot, 
more often freezing cold—and all the time 
burning more coal than is n 
This condition can be avoided by equi 
ping your beating plant with the Jewell! 
eat Controller. With this simple, eco- 
nomical device your heater must actually J 
Tun itself. All that is necessa: s to 















drafts and dampers and keepsaneven, 






at any tem- 
perature de- 
sired — with 


Heating 


in the morn- 
ing but keeps 


ps 
it cool over night. name ¢ the dealer at 






the ELL in actual 
A 


Jewell Heat Controllers are! 
attractive, an ornament to any 
room, come complete, ready to sot 


is: to gives 
efficientservice. Write for particulars. 
JEWELL MANUFACTURING CO.,- 


35 Green Street Auburn, N. ¥. 





“ Or Do You Run 


Your. Heater? 
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Residence of Gustav. léiie Bengris, Md., roofed and sheathed with Asbestos 
“Century” Shingles by John Hughes, Architect and 
Contractor, Baltimore, Md. 


ASBESTOS “CENTURY” SHINGLES 
** The Roof that Outlives the Building ”’ 


O painting—No repairing are the unique advantages secured in 
4 this residence by roofing and siding with Asbestos “Century” 
Shingles. 

These Shingles are made of cement-asbestos concrete by the pat- 
ented “Century” Process, which insures uniform texture and dura- 
bility. 

To obtain such desirable features in a house requires only your 
good judgment in selecting a contractor who knows the quality and 
value of Asbestos “Century” Shingles, and how to lay good roofing 
as it ought to be laid. 

Write for names of representative roofers who can supply As- 
bestos “Century” Shingles, and Booklet, “Roofing: a Practical Talk.” 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., Factors 
Dept. L, Ambler, Pa. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 























The entrance hall assumes a beauty of 
finish and a dignity of its own when 
treated with 


Endurance 
Wood Stains 


These stains bring out all the natural beauty 
of grain and texture in all woods; where in- 





14 COLORS ; - he can? 
tied Geltien tah tensity of color and richness of mission, wax 
Dark Golden Oak or varnish finish is desired, they are unequalled. 
Weathered Oak be é 
Kress Green Write for a color-card showing all these colors 
fag). of Endurance Wood Stains applied to actual 
Dark Mahogany wood. 

Mission Oak 


Early Englis e e 
Cathedral Oak The Glidden Varnish Company 


Weathered Brown 


Silvery Gray Department H B Cleveland, Ohio 
Flemish Oak Factories: Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Canada 
Black Flemish Oak Branches: New York Chicago London 
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For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the past thirty-four years and the one 
{| treatment which has stood the severe test of 
time. Administered by medical experts at the 
Keeley Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Seattle, Wash. 

Waukesha, Wis. 

Winnipeg, Man. 
Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Puebla, Mexico 

Lenion, England 


Columbus, Ohio 

Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad St. 
Pittsburg. Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. 

Dallas, Texas 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Portland, Maine 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Greensboro, N. G. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo N.Y. 


Rot Springs. Ark. 
Los Angeles. Calif., Marsh-Strong Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif., Douglas Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Deight, Ij, 
Marion, Ind. 
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ty of design and finish Sargent 
cannot be surpassed. The wide vanety of 
designs includes patterns suitable for every b 
ing, whatever its uses and style of architecture. 
These designs are derived. from authentic 
sources and are true to the school: or 
period to which they. belong, 
Write for the Sargent 
Book of Designs 

i229 It illustrates and describes 
many designs suitable for 
residences. Our Colonial 


Book, illustrating Glass 
‘Knobs, &c., sent on request. 


RGENT & COMPANY, 140 Leonard Street, 





$6 















| with the poor quality of that fruit. 


better kinds available the answer should be 
no. There is no general market demand 
for it, as in the case of the Ben Davis, even 
It has 
no advantages over the Northern Spy, 
which is probably more hardy and certainly 
of much better quality, except that the 
Pewaukee does not bruise so easily. In this 
respect the Baldwin is to be preferred. 

So begin your orchard list by eliminating 
the Pewaukee and every other sort for 
which you cannot show a definite reason for 
planting. 

o> 


THE VALUE oF HuMus 


UCCESS in growing a crop of any kind 
depends primarily upon the composition 


| of the soil. Most soils are made up of fine 


| of these two elements varies greatly. 


particles of disintegrated rocks and the de- 
cayed remains of plants. The proportion 
In 
hilly and sandy localities the rock frag- 
ments are likely to predominate. In level 
or swampy regions the plant remains are 
likely to predominate. In almost any region 


| all gradations of soil from practically clear 





rock materials to practically clear plant ma- 
terials may be found. 

That part of the soil which is derived 
from plant remains is called humus. It is 
a convenient word to indicate the organic 
materials in the soil as distinguished from 
the inorganic materials derived from the 
rocks. These organic materials may be the 
remains of animals as well as of plants, but 
primarily even the animal remains were 
chiefly derived from plants. 

Soils consisting of almost pure humus 
may be found in swampy regions where 
black muck occurs. This is made up of the 
remains of moisture-loving plants that have 
grown and died in the swamp. A similar 
process may be found in sphagnum bogs 
where sphagnum moss and other plants are 
growing and dying year by year. As they 
die they are attacked by bacteria that cause 
decay, and in this process certain acids are 
developed that check the decay and leave 
the spongy mass in a condition that often 
forms peat. Such acids are commonly 
called humus acids. When they are abun- 
dant the soil is sour. 

The principal reason that the process of 
decay in peat bogs is checked seems to be 
that the mass of vegetation is so saturated 
with water that little air can get into it. In 
ordinary soils which are frequently stirred 
by tillage, the air penetrates between the 
particles and so furnishes an abundance of 
oxygen to the bacteria at work on the de- 
caying vegetation. When soils become sod- 
bound, however, through lack of tillage or 
when they are too wet through lack of 
drainage, they are very likely to become 
sour. Many crop plants will not thrive on 
sour soils, so it becomes necessary to im- 
prove them by tillage or drainage or both. 
The process may be greatly hastened, how- 
ever, by adding lime, which takes up the 
excess of acid and so has a sweetening ef- 


‘fect. This liming of the soil has of late be- 


come one of the most important garden 
practices. 
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SAVE 30% TO 50% 


ON YOUR FURNITURE 


We build the complete ‘‘Come-Packt’’ line of high quality 
living, dining, bedroom and den furniture in sections, fin- 
ished to your order—your choice of eight shades—hand rub- 
bed polish—and ship direct to you with full directions so 
tiat you can set up any piece right in your home in just 
your spare time and save from 30% to 50% of what you 
would pay for common, old style furniture elsewhere. 


A FULL YEAR’S TRIAL 


Buy your furniture on this new plan—this new idea that 
has surprised the furniture world—get 100 per cent quality, 
because you see each piece in sections before they are as- 
sembled. Nothing can be covered up—you get actual quality. 

Every piece of Come-Packt Furniture is of pure quarter- 
sawn oak—not red oak, or any other cheap grade of 
oak or imitation—it has the character that befits and dis- 
tinguishes the home of quality. It is guaranteed—and sold 
upon a full year’s free trial. 

Library 


THIS IS AN EXAMPLE OF 
COME-PACKT BARGAINS 


This handsome table is Quarter- 
sawn White Oak, with rich, 
deep, natural <a ;, honestly 
made; beautifully finished to 
Joe orcas, shipped completely 
stained—your choice of eigh 
shades — hand rubbed polished. 
Height, 30 inches; top, 44 x 28 
inches, legs 2% inches square. 

Two drawers; choice of Old 
Brass or Wood. Knobs. It 
comes. to you in four sections, 
packed in a compact crate, ship- , 
ped at knock-down rates—shipping weight 159 Ibs. 

With a screwdriver and just your spare time you have a table 
that would ordinarily sell for $25.00! 

OUR FACTORY PRICE, shipped $11 75 

in finished sections only - - . 

S FOR THIS CATALOG TODAY | 
Our advance 1914 catalogue is ready for distribution. It is the 
most beautiful furniture book ever given away—tells all the de- 
tails—gives you a choice of over 400 pieces in living, dining and 

oom furniture—color plates showing the exquisite finish and 

upholstering—factory prices. Write for this beautiful big book 
today, it is free, prepaid. 
Come-Packt Furniture Co., 104 Fernwood Ave., Toledo; O. 


A New Type of 
Player Piano 








The most important musical announce- 
ment of recent years has just been made 
by Sohmer & Co., who have put on the 
market a new type of player piano with a 
fundamental improvement for controlling 
the expression—a means of graduating the 
tone of the piano evenly, positively, and 
naturally, with the fingers, obtaining that 
indescribable ‘‘sympathetic’’ touch hereto- 
fore heard in only the most skilful hand 
playing. 


Sohmer 


“The Player Piano with the Gradutone 
Buttons” 


Best of all, this advanced type of 
PLAYER has been combined with the Soh- 
mer piano, “The Piano of Permanent 
Tone,’’ one of a few American pianos 
of the very first rank, whose makers have 
always kept artistic ideals uppermost in 
their work, yet have never charged any- 
thing additional for their justly earned 
reputation. 

brochure with illustrations of case 

designs and full details, prices, etc., will 

mailed to you upon request. Address 
Lept. H.B. 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


Piano and Player Piano Makers 
Fifth Ave. at 32nd St., New York 




















Porcelain Vitreous 


OO often in planning bath- 
rooms, the future owner is 
content with the mere enum- 
eration of the fixtures in the 
specifications — and an esti- 
mate of cost. 

The technical description 
of these fixtures as ‘‘porce- 
lain’’, ‘‘vitreous’’, or ‘‘enam- 
eled iron’? is Greek to the 
average house - builder— 
equally unknown is the name 
of the maker. 

And yet experience teaches 
that fixtures bought solely on 
a comparison of first costs are 
apt to be an expensive in- 
vestment in the end. 


For Your House—Which ? 


Enameled Iron 


As we make a complete 
line of plumbing fixtures in 
Imperial Porcelain, Vitreous 
Wareand Enameled Iron, we 
are in a position to give im- 
partial advice regarding the 
merits of each, and their 
respective fitness to meet 
varying requirements. 


Much of this information is briefly 
given in our 80-page booklet “‘Mod- 
ern Plumbing.’’ It shows views of 
model bathrooms and kitchen interi- 
ors, with full descriptions and prices 
of each of the fixtures used. 


This book should be in the hands 
of every prospective home builder. 
Sent on receipt of 4 cents to cover 
postage. 


MOTTS PLUMBING 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


1828 EIGHTY-SIX YEARS OF SUPREMACY 1914 


Fifth Avenue & 17th Street, New York 


Works at Trenton, N. J. 


BRANCHES: 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia Detroit 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis Cleveland Atlanta 
Seattle Portland (Ore.) 


Denver San Francisco Indianapolis 
Washington St. Louis Kansas City 
Salt Lake City 


CANADA: Mott Company, Limited, 


107 Union Trust Building, Winnipeg 


134 Bleury Street, Montreal 


50 Colborne Street, Toronto 
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Make a habit of reading advertisements, 


Unconscious Influence 


VEN those people who do not make it a habit to read advertising, absorb it unconsciously. Through turning the pages of a 
magazine, they gradually learn trade names and what they stand for, and finally they call for articles by those names. 


Keep on the lookout for the improvements they herald, 


The Advertising Manager 


All of us are influenced by advertising, but those of us who make it a custom to read advertisements are the first to acquaint 
ourselves with the best things and the quickest to benefit by them. 


It certainly is worth while. 
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By FRED J. WAGNER 





POINTERS ON TIRES AND 
TIRE SERVICE 





Calendar Rolls for Mixing Crude Rubber and 
Other Component Elements 


MONGST motorists the subject of 
tire service continues dominant in 
conversations concerned with cars. 
And though widely discussed, little 

is known of tires and the care which must 
be exercised if they are to give good service 
through years of long life. Tires today are 
about the one component of cars which con- 
tinue to be abused. Motorists who give full 
consideration to motor, transmission and 


Removing Vulcanized Tire from Metal Core 


axles, often depreciate their own invest- 
ments in tires through ignorance or care- 
lessness—largely carelessness. 

The car owner must co-operate with the 
tire maker if good service and high mileage 
are to be obtained from a set of tires. The 
rules of care are so simple, and so directly 
affect the cost of motoring, that it is incon- 
ceivable more attention is not directed to 
the preservation of tires. 

There is something more to tires than 
mere rubber, fabric and vulcanization, if 
tire satisfaction is to obtain. There must 
be, first, the determination by the maker to 
build good tires. This aim for quality, too, 
must be steadfast in the minds of the 
artisans who make the tires. 

There is a great difference in rubber. 
Crude rubber itself comes from many local- 
ities, that known as Up River Para from 
the Amazon country being first quality. 
When received, rubber is very dirty and 
contains much moisture. Stones, sticks, 
sand and often dead snakes are found in it, 
for the natives who gather this crude rub- 
ber throw all sorts of stuff in it to make the 
load heavier. They are often not as honest 
as they might be. The first process of man- 
ufacture is washing, by which the dirt is 
extracted. Next comes the drying until 
every particle of moisture is removed. No 
more important work in tire making is met 
than the need of getting crude rubber abso- 
lutely dry. In washing and drying rubber 
a large shrinkage loss is met, often in ex- 
cess of twenty-five per cent. 

Next, rubber must be compounded with 
other elements, for crude rubber is soft and 
sponge-like, and is without capacity for re- 
sisting wear. Different formule are re- 
quired for the different parts of the tire. 
The ingredients are massed in metal boxes 


Removing Tires from Vulcanizers 


and then the mill work begins. Ponderous 


steel rolls pick up the rubber and fuse with 
this base the other elements until the admix- 
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Huge Calendar Rolls for Rubberizing Fabric 


ture is homogeneous, and the compounded 
rubber plastic. It goes next to a great ma- 
chine battery of knives, where it is cut into 
strips for use. These are the principal mill 
operations. 

Next comes the tire making. Though 
machines have been invented for doing 
away with much of the physical strains 
upon the tire maker, the work is largely 
manual. Each tire is built upon mandrel 
molds, and layers of rubber and fabric pile 
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| Containing 50 $600 
j;\Garden Plans ! 


| Beautiful 164-page cloth-bound 8 x 11 book just off press. 

50 practical garden plans and descriptions for any size lot 

—25 feet up to country estates. 103 halftone illustrations. 

H/], Shows how to best utilize every inch of ground. Among 

Hi/}| plans are aetna. Colonial, Dutch Bulb, Formal, Heath, 
Hes an 4 


Hii) | Iris, ° ill, J se Iris, 

W\\'Tes, Natural, Old Fashioned, Old English, Rose, Rock 

Hitand Water Gardens. Plans for every taste. 
Shows most effective treatments 
> Se of landscapes, pergolas, rose 
arches, water gardens, Japanese 
| garden ornaments, garden fur- 
niture, etc. Saves time, worry 
and money. Shows how to 
transform your back yard into 
an artistic — benay ~ bao 
Pee. J Send P. O. or Express Money 
dome Order today. 


| 
“a Eugene 0, Murmann, 210 Central 
Hi} Ave. Glendale, Los Angeles, Cal, | 
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yoPYRENE REDUCES INSURANCE COST 
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THUNTING—FISHING | 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 

a 160 richly illustrated 

2 pages full of valuable in- 
P formation about guns, 
fishing tackle, camp out- 
fits—BEST places to go 
for fish and game. Stir- 
ring yarns by real sportsmen 
about their experiences in field, 
wood and stream. This month’s 
copy (regular price 15c), mailed 
to you on receipt of 10c, stamps 
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Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are the only one- 
quart fire extinguishers included in the lists of approved Fire Appliances 
issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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Remember the reduction is in effect NOW. 


Demand it in RENEWING YOUR PRESENT POL- 
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Pays Part of Your 


Automobile 
Insurance Cost 


15% REDUCTION IN PREMIUMS 


is now allowed if automobile is equipped with a one-quart, 
hand fire extinguisher, pump type, approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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National Sportsman, 62 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 
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Bound Volumes of 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


We have on hand a few volumes of THE 
House BeauTiFuL, bound in super quality 
green buckram, making an excellent library 
reference book on every phase of home- 
making. The issues bound in volume form 
are those from June, 1912, to May, 1913, in 
many respects the most interesting numbers 
ever published. 

OUR OFFER : 

Upon receipt of $4.00, we will send you, 
express paid, one of these attractive vol- 
umes. Send in your order NOW. The 
sapply is limited. 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., 
Inc., 432 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ICY and demand it on EVERY NEW POLICY. 


The Aetna Accident and Liability Company and the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., allow this 
reduction. See their agents. 


Pyrene will instantly extinguish all kinds of incipient fires, 
no matter how inflammable the burning substance—withott 
injuring varnished surfaces or upholstery. 


Get a Pyrene Fire Extinguisher and Bracket from your 
Automobile Dealer, Hardware or General Store. If they 
can’t supply you, write to nearest Pyrene Branch Office. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 1358 Broadway, N. Y. 


Chicago Duluth New Orleans Richmond 
Cincinnati Honolulu Norfolk St. Louis 
Cleveland Jacksonville Oklahoma City St. Paul 
Layton Louisville Philadelphia Salt Lake City 
Denver Memphis Phoenix San Antonio 
Detroit Milwaukee Pittsburgh York, Neb. 


PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 


Gorham Engineering Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


DISTRIBUTORS for GREAT BRITAIN and the CONTINENT 
The Pyrene Co., 29A Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 
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A Typical eteae Home 
What We Will Send You 
TT | SNR 


for 25 Cents— 


1. Our new book, “Craftsman Houses,” by Gustav Stickley 
giving selected model plans, sketches, interiors and details of re 
aftsman homes—|22 illustrations in all. 
2. The _192- Annual H D tion Number of 
THE CRAFTSMAN —a golden treasury of the newest things 
for the homelover. 








3. The help of THE. CRAFTSMAN Architects in selecting the | 
most suitable model 


4 house plans for a prospective new Cc. 

. A detailed to if estion dealing with build- 
ing, interior decoration, furnshing, gardening, real estate, country 

home problems, schools, or arts and crafts, 


THE CRAFTSMAN Dept. Sraftemen 

















Price $2.40. Postage 16 cts. 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








AN ILLUSTRATION FROM BY-PATHS IN COLLECTING 








Present subscribers to The House Beautiful may secure the book by 
sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. 
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one upon another until all the piles or sepa- 
rate layers have been built up. 

Fabric is the skeleton framework upon 
which the rubber flesh is held, if a physio- 
logical simile may be employed. Fabric 
must be of the finest quality if the tire is to 
have long life. The difference in fabric is 
the difference in long or short staple cotton. 
The best long staple cotton comes from Sea 
Island, and Sea Island yarn is the designa- 
tion of quality fabric. Since Sea Island 
product is small, Sea Island yarn has come 
to mean any long staple, high quality cotton, 
no matter where grown. Texas produces 
much of it. 

The concluding operation is vulcaniza- 
tion. If tire is plain tread type, it is 
wrapped tightly by machine about the tread 
surface, and inside of the mandrel mold 
upon which it was built. If it is to have a 
non-skid tread, it is placed within a die 
mold cut with the design to reproduce this 
tread. 

The tires are then placed in a great cham- 
ber hydraulically lowered into a deep pit, 
when the vulcanizing treatment by steam 
begins. This continues for some hours be- 
fore the tire is completed. 

In the strenuous tire fashioning great 
care must be exercised, A drop of perspira- 
tion might later occasion disintegration. 
The need of continuous supervision and 
universal determination for quality in tire 
making is therefore apparent. 

While the great bulk of tires are sold as 
tires only, without obligation to adjust fail- 
ure of tires to give service, trade custom 
has set up the presumption that tires will 
give 3,500 miles’ service, and adjustments 
are made upon this implied figure of antici- 
pated service. At least one maker with 
great confidence in the quality of the prod- 
uct guarantees in writing 5,000 miles of 
service. 

One often hears authenticated stories of 
tire mileage from a single casing—12,000 
to 18,000 miles’ service being not uncom- 
mon. These high figures undoubtedly were 
realized because the tire was perfect to begin 
with and was very carefully driven. 

The motorist who tries for large tire 
mileage drives with his eye ever on the road 
in front. He turns out to avoid sharp 
stones, raised manholes and glass. He sel- 
dom drives in the car track, and when he is 
\ forced to, turns out at every crossing and 
switch, for these latter are liable to cut long 
slits in the rubber and perhaps the fabric. 

Drivers who rush over bumps apparently 
do not realize how much rubber is worn off 
each time a rapidly revolving wheel leaves 
the road and then strikes ground again. 
And whenever they lock their wheel and 
skid, no doubt they forget the dire conse- 
quences—the tendency to separate the tire 
and fabric layers. 

Manufacturers harp on keeping tires 
properly inflated, and with good reason. 
You can easily understand that each time 
an under-inflated shoe revolves, the whole 
fabric is strained and twisted ; and any small 
cut of course grows bigger and bigger. 
The motoring public, it seems, would rather 
ride on soft tires than on hard ones. Be- 








Girl Making Inner Tubes 


sides, often it is just a case of “Oh, let it 
go this time.” 

Another cause of low tire mileage is dis- 
alignment of wheels, usually the front 
wheels. This, no matter how small, causes 
a grinding action which soon wears down 
the rubber. It will pay you to take a look 
at the front wheels occasionally. A simple 
test for this is to turn them until they are 
absolutely in line with the corresponding 
rear wheels. Then by standing behind the 
other rear wheel and looking forward, the 
alignment is easily seen. The actual dis- 


alignment can be found by using a long 
string instead of trusting to the eye. 





Shaping a Tire on Mandrel. Layers of Fabric 
and Rubber are Moulded in This Manner 
Preparatory to Vulcanizing 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Motorisis often complain that they do 
not get enough service out of inner tubes, 
In this connection it is well to purchase 
tubes wisely. Standard makes, known to be 
of good quality, should be bought. It does 
not pay in the long run to buy “seconds” 
at cut prices. Furthermore, tubes deterior- 
ate rapidly on the stock shelves. The pur- 
chaser should make sure that he is securing 
fresh stock. The better tire companies will 
not sell old stock to a customer. Stock that 
is more than a year old should not be sold 
as first quality. As tubes age they harden 
and have a tendency to crack at the seams. 
Hence the importance of buying supplies 
from a dealer who is honest and will keep 
his stock fresh. 

When a tube is punctured it should be 
vulcanized, at a cost of about thirty-five 
cents. Ordinary cement and _ adhesive 
patches are only good for road emergency 
use. They do not effect a repair of any 
permanence. Patch vulcanizing must be 
done by a man who knows his business, else 
a whole section of the tube is liable to be 
ruined. 

It has always struck me as strange, this 
indifferent attitude towards tires; for men 
who adopt the latest methods of efficiency 
in their business are often amazingly slack 
with their cars. You often hear a man say, 
“T can’t understand why one tire goes so 
much farther than another!” The answer 
lies in the careless way most people drive 
their cars. 


WHAT IS A CARAT? 


HAT is the origin of the word 
“carat,” and why was such a term 
selected instead of ounce or gram or grain? 
The origin of the carat, it is said, is the 
seed of an Abyssinian coral flower or coral 
tree. The name was applied by the Ara- 
bians to any pod or husk, says The National 
Jeweler and Optician, and particularly to 
the fruit of the locust tree. In those days 
there was no system of weights or meas- 
ures—or at least there was none among the 
nomadic Arabs and the Abyssinians. Gold 
was traded by its weight, and as the seeds 
of the Abyssinian coral tree were uniform- 
ly the same size and weight, it gradually 
became the custom to weigh gold with these 
carat seeds, and gold, therefore, was said 
to weigh so many carats—or, in other 
words, so many seeds. 

In modern times, with our well arranged 
system of weights and measures, the carat 
has become not a term of weight when ap- 
plied to gold, but a term of purity; gold 
being weighed by the troy pound or ounce. 
But instead of saying that an ounce of gold 
is 98 per cent. pure or 75 per cent. pure, 
pure gold is represented by gold 24 carats, 
instead of 100 parts as would be the case if 
it was figured by percentage, and each of 
these parts is called a carat. Thus a gold 
bracelet or necklace that weighs three or 
four ounces, may be only 14 carats fine, or 
fourteen-twenty-fourths pure gold and ter- 
twenty-fourths alloy. Some wedding rings 


_and the gold coins of the United States are 


22 carat, but it is very seldom that anything 
is made of higher quality. 
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LEAVENS 








NDIVIDUALITY in FURNI- 
TURE lies as much in the 
expression of your taste in color 
and finish as in lines and form. 


q We offer you a wide selection of 
styles, and your choice of any of several 
finishes; or will finish your furniture 
from your own suggestions to harmon- 
ize with the color schemes of your rooms. 


q Our stock is especially rich in models 
of old New England Furniture which 
so admirably accords with interiors of 
good taste and refinement. 


q Let us send you (gratis) a full set 
(No. 2.) of illustrations of our different 
models. 














WILLIAM LEAVENS &CO. 


Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Did you ever 
see a more 
beautiful 
wood than 
this? It is 
Douglas FIR 
“‘trim’’— for 
all interior 
woodwork, 
sash, doors, 
chair rails, 
base - boards, 
cornice, mould- 
ings, stair rails, 
newel posts, 
paneling, etc. 


For all such pur- 
Poses it isthe Aris- 





tocrat of Woods.” 











Douglas Fir Flooring 
(Edge Grain) 
also called ‘Vertical 
Grain” and “Riff Saw- 
ed.’”’ Adense, fine non- 
splintering flooring.Its 
remarkable resistance 
to wear is proven by 
long service it gives 
forshipping platforms 
freight house floors, 
factory floors and sim- 
ilar uses where heavy 

trucking is done. 











For Every Building Purpose From 
Modest Home to Modern Warehouse 


Douglas FIR Lumber 


gives superior service. The United States Government, 
in Forest Service Bulletin No. 88, issued June 17th, ’11, 
says: ‘‘Douglas FIR may, perhaps, be considered as the 
most Important of American Woods. (®) As a structural 
timber it is not surpassed, and probably it is most wide- 
ly used and known in this capacity.”’ 
% WHY does the ultra-conservative Govt. Report thus describe Douglas Fir? 

The veason for the superiority of Douglas FIR for build- 
ing purposes is that im proportion to weight it is the 


Strongest American Wood 


U. S. Government tests clearly show the greatly superior strength 
of Douglas Fir and its vastly lighter weight per thousand feet. The 
figures are clear and conclusive. 


This great strength with light weight, makes Douglas FIR the 
ideal wood for all framing purposes, from the studding and joists 
of a cottage to the beams and columns for large mill-construc- 
tion buildings. Moreover, Douglas FIR is as beautiful as it is 
strong, and is therefore as desirable for interior finish as it is 
for structural use. The ‘‘watered silk’’ effect of its singular 








grain is most pleasing, and its texture is adaptable to any finish. 


The U. S. Government Bulletin quoted above also says: ‘‘Douglas FIR sawed ‘flat grain’ shows 

pleasing figures and the contrast between the spring and summer wood has been considered as a/- 

tractive as the grain of quarter-sawed oak. (x) It takes stain well, and, by staining, the beauty of 

the grain may be more strongly brought out and a number of costly woods can be imitated.” 
(*%& Quarter-sawed oak costs about two and one-half times as much.) 


You will appreciate acopy of the booklet on ‘‘Douglas FIR—Its Value to Builders.’’ It is free. 


Put your name on a postal. Also put on your address. Then mail it. (You’ll be glad you did.) 


WEST COAST LUMBER MFRS.’ ASS’N, 702 Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 


HUHNE TEE HEE 
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A well-known Scotch professor was occasion- 
ally called up to Balmoral to attend the late 
Queen Victoria, and was extremely proud of the 
honor. One day a notice appeared in the uni- 
versity which stated that Professor could 
not attend his classes that day as he had been 
called up to Balmoral to see the queen. A wag- 
gish student who saw the notice wrote under- 
neath it: “God save the queen.”—The Argonaut. 





“Ah,” sighed the boarder who was given to 
thapsodies, as they sat down to the Christmas 
dinner, “if we could only have one of those tur- 
keys that we used to raise on the farm when I 
was a boy!” “Oh, well,’ said the pessimistic 
boarder, “perhaps it is one. You can never 
tell.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


“SHEAR NO 


“Your father is a religious man, isn’t he, 
James?” a small boy was asked. 
the naive answer. 


“He just hates anybody who 
doesn't go to church."—New York Globe. 


NSENSE 


“Oh, yes,’ was their golden wedding? 


Bix—What did you give the Scrappingtons for 
i Dix—A_ book entitled 


“Fifty Years of Conflict."—Boston Transcript. 


“I suppose your new automobile made a big 
hit when you went out in it?” “Yes, it did. 
Most of them are hospital cases.’—Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. 


Office Seeker—Is there anything else in the job 
you speak of besides the salary? Political Boss— 
There’s a little work on the side. Office Seeker— 
Ah! I knew there was some string to it !—Kan- 
sas City Star. 


“The train struck the man, did it not?” asked 
the lawyer of the engineer at the trial. “It did, 
sir,” said the engineer. “Was the man or the 
track, sir?” thundered the lawyer. “On _ the 
track?” asked the engineer. “Of course he was. 
No engineer worthy of his job would run his 
train into the woods after a man, sir.”"—Livings- 
ton Lance. 


Briggs —Did you experience a sense of loss 
after you had been operated upon? Griggs—lI 
did when I got the bill.—Life. 





Lreon BAKST 


HERE are novel and_ interesting 

i things astir in the art world this 

winter. We are having a taste of 

the exotic art of the famous Rus- 
sian, Léon Bakst, the art that has made a 
profound impression upon European dec- 
orative art. The exhibition of the water 
color of Bakst is particularly timely, for it 
comes to New York at the same time as that 
incomparable artist, Anna Pavlowa, who 
appeared here last month in a new ballet 
called “An Oriental Fantasy,” for which 
Bakst designed the costumes and scenery, 
which were alluring. It is in connection 
with the theatre, but more particularly the 
newly evoked art of dancing by the Rus- 
sian Ballet, that Bakst has become famous 
abroad. He has actually created a new art 
for the theatre, which means a new decora- 
tive art, and which will doubtless soon have 
its effect on our interior decorations, both 
in houses and public buildings. 

Bakst is startlingly original and uses 
brilliant Oriental colors in obtaining his 
effects. He is not in the least affiliated with 
the Futurist or Cubist craze that is now 
rampant in Europe, and yet his color gamut 
is as robust and as vivid. Evidently the 
pastel shades are to be relegated to the 
background for a long time to come, if we 
are to judge by present tendencies. Bakst 
is a strong personality and a force to be 
reckoned with. 

The theatre, if it does not always “hold 
the mirror up to nature,” nevertheless re- 
flects in the main the tendencies that are 
prevailing in the world at a given time. We 
have taken the designs for our clothes from 
the stage for years past; shall we in the 
future decorate our houses from the new 
ideas now seen in the theatre? 

There are new forces battling in the 
world today that doubtless will bear fruit in 
the near future. Anything so widespread 
as the new movement in decoration in 
Munich and Vienna, which is akin to the 
art of Bakst, is sure to be founded upon 
something that is not wholly transient. 

Bakst has painted murai decorations for 
London and Paris that have proved very 
successful, and his designs for smart clothes 
have been the last word in the mode in 
Paris. 

The question is, Will America take kind- 
ty to this spirited art that has attracted such 
admiration abroad? The result will be 
awaited with interest. Certain it is that for 
vivid imagination in costume designing, the 
exhibition of these water color designs for 
the recent Russian Ballet has scarcely been 
excelled in this country. 

From New York the collection will be 
taken to Boston, then to several cities of the 
West, and back to New York. 


By ADA RAINEY 


THE FouUNTAINS OF JANET SCUDDER 


F great spirit and charm are the de- 
licious children that sport with delight 
in the fountains of Miss Janet Scudder. 
There has been an exhibition of these foun- 
tains at the establishment of Theodore B. 
Starr that for pure, joyous and youthful 








a 


Fountain Designed by Miss Scudder 


spontaneity in the figures, one could search 
many a weary way without finding the like. 
Although coming at this season in the 
year, the sportive figures, conceived quite 
in the spirit appropriate to secluded gar- 
dens, frolic happily among the palms and 
other green plants that surround them in 
the transient setting. The play of the fall- 
ing water awakened dreams of a more sul- 
try clime that made for much pleasure. 


XXIV 


Miss Janet Scudder is an American 
sculptor who prefers to work in the more 
congenial surroundings of a quiet French 
garden at Ville d’Arvray, near Paris, and 
has been signally honored by the French 
Salon and the Government. She comes to 
America nearly every year for her commis- 
sions, and sails back to fair France, where 
she executes them. It is so much easier, 
she says, to work where she can roll the 
figures out under the trees and the sky and 
see how they look in their natural environ- 
ment. The happy results in these frolic- 
some fauns and chubby urchins have amply 
proved the wisdom of her choice. 

Any garden would be made gay with 
youth by the addition of one of these fas- 
cinating fountains. 

The Metropolitan Museum is fortunate- 
ly possessed of a duplicate of the happy 
boy of the “Frog Fountain.” The John D. 
Rockefeller estate on the Hudson has a 
ane “Pan” gaily piping in a flowered 
dell. 

Miss Scudder has been designing this 
summer the models for a rose garden in 
Newport, and she has just finished a foun- 
tain for the Harold McCormick garden at 
Lake Forest, Illinois. Who that has a gar- 
den would be without one of these radiant, 
ebullient children or young maidens —a 
veritable fountain of perennial youth in the 
midst of the flowers and trees? 
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THe New York Water Cotor CLus 


HE autumn art season in New York is 

always ushered in by the showing of 
the Water Color Club in the Fine Arts 
Building in November. This year the dis- 
play is. particularly attractive by reason of 
the numerous examples of happy transcrip. 
tions of life. It is a gay little show with 
scarcely a touch of the darker side of life. 
This is an encouraging tendency in art, 
most appropriate in this medium, which is 
particularly adapted for the portrayal of 
the light, joyous side of things. 

There are naturally a large number of 
landscapes, impressions of the recent sum- 
mer: Mr. W. C. Emerson has two mellow 
landscapes that have in them something of 
the spirit of Corot—‘The Dance of the 
Morn” and “A Summer Dream” are both 
full of poetry. Charles Warren Eaton has 
some charming views from the Italian lakes, 
very lovely in tone. There is a delightful 
harbor view by Birge Harrison, two at- 
tractive peasant scenes from the brush of 
Atletha Hill Platt, several portraits and 
flower pieces. 

Taken altogether, these water colors are 


. really delightful impressions, essentially ap- 


propriate to hang on the walls of American 
homes. 
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NDERFEE 


FURNACE °* BOILER 
uts Your Coal Bills 14% 


HEN your coal pile is hardest hit 
during the winter’s coldest days 

over 25,000 happy home owners are rejoicing 
because the Underfecd has cut their heat cost 
in two—or even in three in some cases. 


THE - shiz 

PECK Williamson 
nderfeedsojiers 

The Underfeed saves $2 to $3 aton on 


coal, burning Cheaper grades of hard or soft 
coal—slack, pea or buckwheat size. All fire 
ontop. Smokeand gases must pass through 
fire and are entirely consumed. More heat, 
no waste. Use Coupon for FREE booklet 

and fac-simile testimonials. 


ric WILLIAMSON CO. ckichattht 8 
PECK— e CINCINNATI, O. 
PREE Underfeed fii-7t0.5——— 
(ndicate by X Book you desire) 




































MARK TWAIN’S HARD LUCK 


The number of anecdotes that foreign papers 
print about Mark Twain shows how world-wide 
is the famous humorist’s popularity. In the 
course of one of his lecture trips, Mark Twain 
arrived at a small town. Before dinner he went 
to a barber shop to be shaved. 

“You are a stranger?” asked the barber. 

“Yes,” Mark Twain replied. “This is the first 
time I’ve been here.” 

“You chose a good time to come,” the barber 
continued. “Mark Twain is going to read and 
lecture to-night. You'll go, I suppose?” 

“Oh, I guess so.” 

“Have you bought your ticket?” 

“Not yet.” 

“But everything is sold out. You'll have to 
stand.” 

“How very annoying!” Mark Twain said with 
a sigh. “I never saw such luck! I always have 
to stand when that fellow lectures!” — Youth's 
Companion, 











MORGAN DOORS 


are the reflection of good taste and lend tone and character to their surroundings. 


Let us show you in our free book “‘The Door Beautiful,’’ doors which will enhance your 
interiors and exteriors and outlast your building. 
Architects see ‘‘Sweet’s Index,’® pages 1004 and 1005. 
The genuine has the name ‘“‘Morgan’”’ stamped on the top rail. 
MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, Dept. C-20, Chicago, U.S. A. 
Factory Distributed by 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Entitled to 
His Reward 








Every new departure from the old-time way of doing things is gener- 
ally met with considerable prejudice and skepticism. The pioneer 
manufacturer of a new comfort or convenience has to persist in his 
efforts to get people to try it and prove its advantages. 

He sinks a whole lot of money in advertising it first without adequate returns. But 
he has faith to keep on telling his story. Finally he persuades more and more people 
to try his product—and they are glad he didn’t give up. 


Our thanks are due the pioneer advertiser for his faith in our final good judg- The Advertising Manager 


ment, and his long list of successes entitles him to our ready confidence today. 
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these booklets today. 


Branch Offices: 



















































Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, 0.; Davenport, 
la.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas Clty, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New York 
City; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia. Pa.; Toledo, O.; Washington, D. C. 


ee your architect now 


That step insures your greatest 
satisfaction in the home you build 


this Spring. Ask him about 


Hy-tex Brick 


the facing-material which gives the utmost of beauty, 
permanence, fire-safety and comfort in all extremes of 
-weather. And gives them to you at the greatest econ- 
omy in the long run. 

The booklets mentioned below tell you of the superiority of Hy-tex 


and its adaptability to all styles and sizes of homes. 


**Genuine Economy in Home Building’’—a handsome, 64-page book 
illustrated in colors explains these savings in detail. Sent for ten cents. 


“Suggestions for Small Hy-tex Homes’? is a booklet of helpful 
plans for homes of moderate cost. Sent for four cents. Write for 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 
Dept. B 1 


St. Louis, Missouri 





















Antique Iron Gates 


N American has purchased for $3,500 

a fine pair of old iron gates which have 
stood since the early part of the eighteenth 
century at the entrance of the Royal Female 
Orphan Asylum at Deddington, near Croy- 
don, and two pairs of gates from the rear 
of the building. 

The gates are about to be shipped to 
America, says The New York Times. One 
condition of the purchase was that replicas 
of the front gates shall be supplied. The 


executors of the institution sold the gates 
under stress of financial needs. 

The front gates have elaborate paneled 
wings and standards of hammered iron. 
Some beautiful scroll and decorative work 
and part of the ironwork of the gates are 
missing. It contained probably the crest 
and monogram of Sir Nicholas Carew, who 
held office under Henry VIII, and was be- 
headed on Tower Hill. His son, Sir Fran- - 
cis, built the mansion of which the orphan- 
age is now a part. 














BEAUTY IN DECORATION 
By ESTHER MATSON 




















holder could be induced to read 

and re-read and read again Emer- 

son’s essay on Beauty. If the essay 
is full of the sublimities it is no less 
full of practicalities and might well serve 
us as a primer. Not, it needs hardly 
be said, to the delight of the professional 
interior upholsterer ; because, forsooth, if its 
precepts were followed out the taste for 
eternal change in our furnishings would 
lose its keenness and there would be noth- 
ing to keep his trade brisk. Which raises 
the question: Does the householder exist for 
the tradesman, or vice versa? As a matter 
of fact we are painfully slow in getting out 
our emancipation papers from the fringe- 
maker and the upholsterer. Nevertheless, 
slowly but surely, we are getting free of the 
old ideals of magnificence and coming into 
a realization of the greater glories of sim- 
plicity and fitness to purpose. 

To prove it, we have only to pay a visit 
to some such palace as Fontainebleau, or 
notably Versailles, and discover how their 
grandiloquence bores us. After having 
been well nigh snowed under by their array 
of costly trivialities we turn back for re- 
freshment to our text. We understand bet- 
ter what Emerson was driving at when he 
advised us to use “geometry instead of ex- 
pense,’—when he prophesied that it would 
be possible to build “a plain cottage with 
such symmetry as to make all the fine 
palaces look cheap and vulgar,”—when he 
declared a man might, if he were great 
enough, “cause the sun and moon to seem 
only the decorations of his estate.” 

We realize why he quoted from Michel 
Angelo “Beauty rests on necessities. The 
line of beauty is the result of perfect 
economy * * * ‘Jt is the puragation of 
superfluities.’ ” 

For certainly the old ideals of furnishing 
had an effect of holding us down to triv- 
ialities. No wonder that in our cages, 
albeit so artfully constructed, we grew rest- 
less, morbid, self-centered. Strange how 
few had the courage of their convictions to 
cry out against the bondage,—to strike for 
freedom as did Mrs. Rossetti, or to pro- 
claim as did Richard Jefferies against the 
pettiness of ‘‘house-life” with its chairs, its 
tables and the like. To-day we have out- 
grown at least our lethargy. We dare to 
think and to discuss, dare even to lift up a 
standard. 

“The lesson taught by the study of Greek 
and of Gothic art, of antique and of Pre- 
Raphaelite painting, was worth all the re- 
search,—namely, that all beauty must be 


if is to be wished that every house- 


| organic; that outside embellishment is de- 


formity. * * * The new virtue which 
constitutes a thing beautiful is a certain 
cosmical quality, or a power to suggest re- 
lation to the whole world, and so lift the 
object out of a pitiful individuality.” 
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| Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 





A New Section For The 
Christmas Gift Books 


Are your Bookcases crowded with your 


Christmas books? If you already have a 
Globe-Wernicke Bookcase, ‘one or two new 
sections at a very small cost will relieve the 
congestion. 


If you still have an old-style bookcase, now would 
be a good time to start a Globe AW sera Sectional 
Bookcase of two or three sections to accommodate 
your gift books, as it will solve the book-storage 
problem for all time. lf you have never examined 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


—now would be a good time to do so. Go to your 


beautifully illustrated Bookcase Catalog No. 
334, showing Globe-Wernicke Bookcases in 
many styles, and finished to suit the color 
scheme of different interior trims. 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co, 


Manufacturers Of Sectional Bookcases, 
Filing Cabinets And Supplies 
Factory, Cincinnati 
Local representatives nearly everywhere. Where 
not represented, we ship freight prepaid. 
Branch stores: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 

Boston, Cincinnati, Washington, D. C. 








local dealer (name on request), or send for | 




















The Substantial Beauty 
of Concrete Improvements 


appeals to the home builder. “A concrete porch, walk and steps 

. give life-long satisfaction. The durability of concrete is for all 
time. It is clean, pleasing in appearance and free from the 
necessity of painting and repairing. 


UNIVERSAL cement 


is the standard, high-grade portland cement for universal use. _It is suit- 
able for all concrete work; is fine and ee in quality and high in 
strength. Build your improvements, large and soul of concrete and 
use UNIVERSAL. We have two booklets of great value to persons 
contemplating concrete work. 

Small Farm Buildings of Concrete Price 50 cents 

The Concrete House and Its Construction, Price $1.00 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 


Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels Se3 Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh 


























WALTER C. KIMBALL, INC. 
432 4th Avenue, New York. 

Dear Sir—Yours of October 31st 
noted. My advertisement in HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL last spring proved very 
satisfactory, not from large number 
of inquiries butfrom results showing 
a good percentage of buyers. I con- 
sider it one of the best mediums to 
use‘in our line. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) B. H. TRACY, 
Grower of Gladioli Wenham, Mass. 





































WOLFF PLUMBING 


has done more toward making for the sanitary condition | 
of the home than any other permanent installation 


Fifty-Eight Years of Quality 


<. L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 
ry iv ai Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


601-627 West Lake Street 
Showrooms: 111 N. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Pottery, Trenton, N. J. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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THE PIERCE-ARROW CAR 


taKes a just credit and no more 
than a just credit for the quality 
of its engine, but it has added 
to that engine conveniences, 
refinements and luxuries which, 
together with perfect service 
and easy control, give the lux- 
ury that is expressed by the 
words ‘‘Pierce-Arrow Car”’ 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo, New York 








